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TA SACRA A ZRUBRIRO UD tae 
ELLRRALTRE SC. 
THE DYING SPANIARD’S CHARGE 
FROM THE MOUNTAINS OVERLOOKING GRANADA. 
By Miss Landon. 
My gasping breath, I fee! thee fail : 
My gallant boy, draw near— 
Brush off the dew that dims thy mail ; 
For shame, it js a tear! 
Here, take my sword; as yet the brand 
Has never miss’d its blow: 
God prosper it in thy young hand 
Against the Moslem foe ! 
Lift up my head—my parting gaze 
On yonder vale would be ; 
Facing the red ».n’s fading rays, 
I speak my last Ao thee. 


Look thou upon the plain below, 
With field and vineyard spread ; 

And glory, like the morning’s glow, 
Around yon city’s head. 


A thousand shrubs in blossom wreathe 
Round fountains bright and clear ;— 
I almost fancy I can breathe 
Their gushing fragrance here. 


Then mark the rock on which we lie, he 
The eagle’s rough domain ; é 


Its barren earth, its sullen sky.— 
Then look below again. 


That valley is thy heritage ! « 
Could-Eden be more fair ?— 
Although au exile in my age 
i spent my boyhood ere. 


Ours was the shame, and ours the loss ; 
Carnage and conquest spread : 

The Crescent triumphed o’er the Cross,— 
Well may thy cheek grow red. 


Still have a few in warfare stood 
Around the mountain brow :— 

I have not spared my strength and blood—- 
And I am dying now! 


But other better days are thine :— 
My hopes are proud and high, 
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“T pictured the dearer group, that had so often welcomed me. ‘The 
early and cruel loss of my son had not been repaired. I was not des- 
| tined to be the father of a race; but, two daughters were given to 
, me, and, in the absence of all ambition, they were more than a re- 
/compense. Salome, the elder, was sow approaching to woman- 
hood; she had the dark eyes and animated beauty of ber mother ; 
the foot of the antelope was not lighter; and her wreathed smile, her 
intellectual sportiveness, her laugh of innocence, and bueyancy of 
soul, forbade sorrow in ber sight. Oh, what I afterwards saw that 
face of living joy! What floods of sorrow be\hed those cheeks, that 
shamed the Persian rose ! 

“The younger was scarcely more than a child; her mind and her 
form were yet equally in the bud: but she had an eye of the deepest 
jazure, a living star; and even in her play/ulness there was an eleva- 

tion, a lofty and fervent spirit, that made me often forget her years. 
| She was mistress of music almost by nature; and the cadences and 
| rich modulations that poured from her harp, under fingers light and 
'teeble, as if the stalks of flowers bad been flung across the strings. 
'were like secrets of harmony treasured for her touch alone. Our 
prophets, the trae masters of the sublime, were her rapturous study. 
Their truths might be veiled, but their genius blazed broad upon her 
sensitive soul. 
| “Timagined my children hastening through the portal, twined 
hand in hand with their noble mother, still in the prime of matron 
beauty, and still grown dearer to my heart, to give me welcome. 
The light thickened, and the intricacy of the forest impeded me. At 
length, weuried by the delay, I sprang from my horse, left him to 
make his way as he could, and urged my path throngh a thicket 
| which crept round the skirts of the forest, and which alene obstruct- 





Fern irc or 

if the first floor greeted my ear as I approached, and I heard distinetly 
| What I thought, from the liveliness of the strain, must be a comic 
song, 
| ‘ Ad first, I suspeeted that I had made a mistake in the house ; 
| next, that my mother and Sir. Masoa had removed, or let out their 
/apartinents to merry lodgers, instead of to ‘serious people,’ whieh 
| they had formerly affected to prefer. But I soon recollected myself, 
| so tar as to feel that it was feolish to indulge in amy of these conjec- 

tures. LI recoflected that, before I left England, the Rev. Hosea Jo- 
_kington, havétig discovered that it was a shame ‘to let the devil have 
| all the goud tunes,’ had already recovered from ‘ his satanic majesty’ 
half the jolliest Irish melodies, and transferred them to hymns, and 
| I thought it not improbable that by this time he might have done as 

much for ‘ The Little Farthing Rush-light,” ‘I was the Boy for Be- 

witching ’em,’ and ‘ Whack row de dow.’ 
| ‘ However, entered, and found my mother in the midst of a 
crowd of people. She bad a fine turban on her head, and beautiful 

ringlets, that would not lmve disgraced the countenance of a girl of 

sixteen, gracefully arranged on her forehead, and I found that all 
this splendour was to celebrate Miss Mason’s birth-day, who, having 
| completed her twentieth year, my mother had invited the multitude 
| which filled her house, as ‘ afew friewds to hear a little music.” 
| ‘My appearance was not exactly in accordance with that of the 
| rest of the company ; for, besides that my face, bronzed by exposure 
| to the weather, was almost of the colour of mahogany, I wore a 
| black neckeleth and boots; and my clothes, which were not of the 
| best, were eovered with the dust which I had accumulated on my 
| route from Portsmeutli to the capital. 
| ‘My mother was delighted to see me; but Miss Maso was evi- 
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| ed the view of the spot that coutained ali (hat earth held preeions to | dently scandajized, at the intrusion .of so uncouth a figure as I was. 
jme. As F struggied onward, listening with sharpened anxiety for | She and her sisters, on that account, were somewhat distant, and 
| every sound of home, I caught a sound like that of a wild beast rast- | did not struggle threugh the crowd to embrace me, as my mother did 
| ling close at my side. The thicket was utterly dark. Myeyeswere! “Iwas. perbaps, wrong thus to. intrude; for as one of the main 
; useless. 1 drew my seimitar,and plunged it straight before me. The | objects of the affair was to show off the girls, the scheme was cer- 
| blow was instantly followed by a shriek. Friend or enemy, silence | tainly in daager of being defeated by the entrance of so yr say oe. 
| Was now impossible, and | demanded who was nigh. It was answer- | a personage 45. I must have been considered. However, Miss Mason 
hed but by a groan YP HOXE EP Ware wtroty + Chmalod ondsiar. Lrecoyered as well as. she could; and having seated herself 
| tled, LT yet lifted it in my arms, and bore the dying manto an open | al the piano, see yeited ter be: ing: , as , 
space where the moonlight glimmered. 'To my unspeakable horror, ; had benevolence enough to prefer a request of U: vi, she fegner 
| he was one of my nrost favonved attendants, whom I had left in the la song unasked. My mother told me the next day, she could not at 
| principal charge of my household. I had slain him: I tore up my | all accoant ‘for the rudeness on the part of her company, in thus 
mantle to starnch his deadly wonnd; but he fiercely repelled my | eoitting to ask her to sing. I could. It seemed to me very easy to 
jhand. Inan undefined dread of some evilto my family I command- | gaess why she was not solicited. The gentry there had heard her 
; ed him to speak, it but one word, and tell me that all was safe. He | before. : 
| buried his tace in the ground. In the whirlwind of my thoughts I| “ The young lady went on till she was tired, which was not till 
| flung hit: from ine, that I might go forward, and know the good or | aftér every body else was; and some who bad not thought it worth 
, evil; but he clung round my feet, and-exerted his last breath to im-} while to listen while the performance continued, applauded very 
‘You have killed me,’ said ; fervently when it concluded. 











| plore me not to leave him to die alone. 


1 was pleased with the end of it.. 


And clearly does the future shine 
Befvve death’s closing eye. 


Isee the gallant red Cross wave, 
I sew the Moslems yield ; 

fhear the war-cry of the brave— 
Haste, boy, and join the field! 


Here make my grave; and haunting here, 
My spirit will remain, 
‘Till, vanquished by the Christian spear, 


re 


Phe Mvors have fled from Spain. 


—p>-—- 
SALATHIEL. 
A Story of the Past, the Present, and Future. 
SECOND EXTRACT. 

Sulathicl finds his home desolate.—* We reached the hills of Naph- 
‘ati at the close 
nature was clothed with its robe of genial beauty ; the olives on the 
Ligier grounds had pat forth their first green, and with every slight 
gust that swept across them, heaved like sheets of emerald ; the birds 
sanz ina thousand notes from every bust; the sheep and came!s lay 
in the meadows visibly enjoying the cool air; the shepherds sat ga- 
thered together on the side of some gentle eminence, talking, or lis- 
iening to the songs of the maidens that came in long lines to the 
‘ountains below. ‘The heavens gave prospect of a glorious day, in 
the colours shown ouly to the Oriental eye; hues so brilliant, that 
taany a traveller stops onthe verge of the valleys, arrested in his 

uste homeward, by the glow and pomp above. All was the loveli- 
ness and joy of pastoral life, in the only country where [ ever found 
realized. 

‘* The mind is to be medicined by natural loveliness, and mine was 


cueered. To return to our home is at all times a delight; but the 


v conlecture. the bigh hopes of the future, and the consciousness 
that a career of (he most distinguished honours might be opeying be- 
lore my steps, made this return more vivid than all the past; and 
When we reached the foot of the long ascent from which my dwel- 
ing was visible, [ felt an impatience beyond restraint, and spurred up 
"he hill alone. ‘ 
‘ne heart! Asthe broken mountain read, now made more difficu!t 
y the darkness of the wild pines and cedars that erowned the sam 


mit, compelled me to slacken my pace, E thought that Keuuld distin- | 


2uish the houseliold voices, the barking of my hounds, aud the laugh 
t the retainers and geasamiry that, during the summer, cre-vded my 
ous 


Ifow fine the ear becomes, when it is guickened by | 
i et ee | pan to understand why such numerous invitatiogs were shmetimes 


| given, in fashionable life. 


he, in broken accents: but it was not your hand, but the band of the | 


javenger. IT was corrupted by gold. You have terrible enemies 

among the leaders of Jerusalem: a desperate deed has been done.’ 
| My suspense amounted to agony: Emade another effort to cast off 
ithe tramme!s of the assassin; but he stillimplored. ‘ Evil things 

were whispered against you. I was told that you had been conviet- 
;ed of a horrible crime.’ .'The sound shot through my senses: he 
must have felt the trembling of my frame; for he, for the first time, 





said thet you were condemned to an unspeakable punishment; and 
that the man who swept tbhe-world of you and yours, did God ser- 
vice. In my hour of sinthe temper met me; and this day from sun- 
| rise have [lurked on your road, to strike my benefactor and my lord. 
j lu the dark [lost my way in the thicket; but vengeance found me.’ 
|—‘ My family, my wife, my children, are they safe?’ I exclaimed. | 


| tines, With nervous agony, expired. 


* A single bound from this spot of death placed me on a point of} 


‘rock, from which I had often gazed on my little world in the valley. 

The moon was now bright, and the view unobstrucied. I looked | 
down.—Were my eyes dim? There was no halAtation beneath me; | 
the grove, the garden, were there. sleeping in the moon-light ; but | 
all that had the semblance of life was gone! I rushed down, and/ 
found inyseit among ruins and ashes still hot. I called aloud—in ter- 
ror and distraction | yelled to the night; but ro voice answered me. 
My foot struck upow something in the grass; it was a sword, black 
with recent blood. ‘There had been burning, plunde», slaughter 
here, in this treasure-house of my heart; desolation had been busy in 
the centre of what was to me life-~more than life. I raved; I flew 
through the fields; I rushed back to convince myseli that I was not 
What I endured that night. 
I never endured again; that conflict of fear, astonishment, love, nnd 
inisery, Could be contained butonce even in my bosom; in all others | 
it must have been death. Inthe moment of reviving hope, I had | 
| been sinitten. While my spirit was ascending on the wings of justi- | 
| fied aimbitioa and sacred love of country, L had been dashed down | 
to sarth, a desulate and desperate man. | 





| labouring unde: some frightful dream. 





RETURNING FROM ABROAD. 
From the [fistory of George Godfrey. 
‘Tt appeared but right, im the first place, to make mr rnother 


“One gentleman who had great musical taste, cried up Miss Mason 
|as a mWracle of vocal excellence. 

“ [ laughed, for the poor girl’s inefficient pipe was quite incapable. 
of any thing like an approach to harmony. , ; 

“Phe gentleman who praised the song so excessively, observed 
| the expiteaion of my countenance, and whispered im my ear, the 
|next moment, that he saw JT agreed with him, and would as soon 


looked upoa my face. ‘My eyes are gone, groaned he, and fell | bear a pig squeak as Miss Mason sing. 
| back. F dared not meet the glance even of his clouding eyes. ‘They | 


“Ve did not know then, that [was a relation. His remark I 
thought excessively course; but he was not altogether wrong in his 
estimate of my critical judgment, though the singer was my sister. 

‘“‘T soon betook myself to a neighbouring tavern, and saw no more 





Lof my mother till the following day. 


“The scene and she were then wonderfully changed, and T found 


| my mother in black, with a widow's cap on her head» and learned, 


ry, a eon F o. , nahnt a maton, 9 . . . a 
of one of the most delicious days of-summer. Ali! ile quivered, relaxed his hold, and uttering, ‘ Porgive,’ two or three | for the first time, that Mr. Mason had been dead more t¥ast sever 


months. 

“This surprised me; and I alsoexpressed surprise at finding my 
mother as Lhad done, in the midst of such gaiety as I had witnessed 
the preceding night. 

‘To which she replied, that it was necessary to do someting fo 
get the girls off; ‘for,’ she said, ‘going to chapel—I don’t know 
what’s come to the men—won’t do now, as it did formerly ;' and so, 
to be thought something of. one’s obliged to give evening parties.’ 

‘« «But the expense,’ I said, ‘ must be considerable.’ 

“*Why no,’ sad my mother; ‘if the thing is done carefully, a 
great show for people in middle eircumstances is made at very little 
cost.’ . 

“ « How canthat be ?” 

“<*Why, firstof all, you ask five times as many people as yout 
house will accommodate.’ 

ts 'Puat must disappoint some, and make ail uncomfortable.’ 

“ “Of course; suthree-fourths of the people only show themselves, 
and then go away. Yon have the eredit of inviting a score or two 
of rersons to a fine entertainment, without the inconvenience of 
giving them any thing.’ ‘ 

“It struck me that there was a good deal im that ; and I now be- 


However, I remarked, that ‘ to provide 
for the rest mast cost something.’ 
“+ Not so much as you may think.” said my mother: ‘many get 


acquainted with my safe arrival.. Accordingly, I directed my steps their tea before they come: and the rest, if you take eare to liave ib 


@ ie well known abode of wy fatherindaw. The sound ef music 


nicely col, as if it iad just been. bucketed out of a pond, won't drink 
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’much. As the evening advances, three pints of Cape Madeira, put 
into as’many pailsfail of warn water, with sugar, lemons, and nutmeg, 
will furnish a plentiful supply of excellent negus.’ 

“ « But then the supper. 

“ «Two fowls, each cut into five and twenty pieces, some slices of 
rancid ham, and, if you can get it, a nice musty neat’s tongue i? 
sandwiches, with three dozen stale penny tarts, which you may buy 
at the pastry-cooks’ inthe morning for half-price, give you, for a few 
shillings, an elegant supper for as many as you can squeeze in, and 
have health, strength, and contempt for heat and suffocation to 
remain.’ 

“JT plainly saw that my mother had got acquainted with some very 
grand people; while I was away, and must have been admitted to 
their intimate confidence, to have possessed berself of so excellent 
a recipe forgiving a genteel evening entertainment to a large party 
of fashionable friends.’ 7 








THE MARQUIS Gi LONDONDERRY, 

Nar?ative of the Peninsular war, feom 1808 to 1813. ‘By: Lieut.- 
Gen, C. W. Vane, Marquis of Londonderry, G.C.B. G.C.H. Caje- 
net ofthe Isth Royal Hussars. 4to. pp. 684. Colburn. Px 4 

Lord Londonderry speaks with a soldier’s skill of what he saw 
and heard, and with @brave man’s modesty of what he did in this 
struggle. Indeed his personabexperience, combined with his military 
details, must render his book a great favourite with military 
readers: and though we do not think so highly of those portions of 
it which are oceupied with a preliminary essay on the state of aifairs 
previous to the-breaking out of hostilities, and with interspersed re- 
flections Ompole where the author was not immediately concerned, 
we are not ee to deny even to those portions the merit of able 
writing and i iality. With regard to the st¥le, as his lordship, 
in an unassuming preface, alludes to the friend who put his materials 
into literary shape, it can be no betrayal of secrecy to mention the 
name of Mr. Gleig, the popular author of the New-Orleans Campaign, 
and of the Subaltern, as the noble lord’s coadjutor in this respect ; 
and thence to expred no surprise at its being well executed. 

The volume sets out with coup d’eil, of about a hundred pages, 
descriptive of the state of affairs in France, Spain, and Portugal, be- 
fore the appearance of the British army in the latter country. Over 
this we shall slightly pass, as offering little of novelty to the reader. 

But it was time to have the British army ou the tapis. The victory 
of Vimiero (the first where Englishmen and Frenchmen encountered 
on the Peninsula) was, as we all remember, paralysed by the pru- 
dence of Sir H. Burrard; and crowned by the Cinira convention of 
Sir Hew Dalrymple. Subsequent victories have thrawn a deeper 
shade over these transactions: but even at the time they were not 
spared by what Col. Papier has, perhaps justly in measure, but most 
unjustly in generality, called the * vile conduct of the daily press:” 
his argument on this topic, p. 248-9, is absurd: neither the press nor 
the public ever condemned these two generals for “ gainihg the victo- 
ry :” but for concluding the convention, efter it was guid by Wel- 
esley. 

When the recall of the senior British eeuerals andathe Chelsea 
Court of Inquiry left our army to the command of Sir John Moore, 
that brave officer (as is well known) advanced into Spain. Tre 
Spanish armies were defeated as he marched; and he, himself, be- 
set with difficulties. On this subject much of party feeling and au- 
thorship has been deployed : Lord Londonderry condems the course 
pursued, while he renders a due tribute to the character of the com- | 
mander. From the out posts he tells us, he visited the general at | 
Salamanca. 

“Our conversation naturally took the turn into which the present 
situation of affairs, and the positioa of the army, were calculated to | 
guide it. It was then that Sir John explicitly stated to me, that he | 
had come to a final determination to retreat. He had calted the gen- 
eral officers together, he added, for the purpose of acquainting them 
with his decision, as well as with the reasons which led to it; but he 
had neither requested their opinions, nor demanded their judgement. 
He next entered, at great length, into the motives which swayed him, 
reasoning, in conversation, as he reasoned in bis letters, with a deci- 
ded leaning to the gloomy side of the picture. He spoke warmly 
in condemnation of the Spanish government, and of the nation gen- 
erally; and enlarged upon the absurdity of their military movements, 
which bad subjected them all to be beaten in detatt. He exprecsed 
his sincere @zret that they bad eat miarctied, as they ought to have 
done, when he first began to enter the country, so as to unite them- 
selves with him ; and declared, that with® force as yet uncollected, 
and having nothing but the remains of/defeated corps on his flanks, 
a choice of evils alone remained for him. The determination to 
which he had at last come, was not formed without extreme pain to 
himself; but the daty of preserving his army, situated as it now was, 
presented to his mind a consideration paramount to every other; he 
was, therefore, resolved to retreat. Though I could not but 
deeply feel at such a declaration, I deemed it my respectful duty 
to say little in reply, further than by expressing my regret that so 
strong a necessity for the’ measure should exist, and my apprehension 
of its consequences to the cause. The slightest indication of a retro- 
grade movement, exhibited at such a momentas this, would, I feared, 
produce fatal effects; for Spain would fall, Portugal would fell, and 
the whole of Europe be once more at the feet of the enemy. Then 
what would become of Madrid, whose inhabitants were enduring 
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fear of responsibility, a dread of doing that which was wrong, of run- 


/not eye-witnesses of it; when the French dragoons, pursuing our 
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ning himself and his troops into difficulties from which they might 
not be able to extricate theniselves, were a great deal too active to 
permit either his talents or his judgment properly to exert their influ- 
ence. \Sir John Moore had earned the highest reputation, as a gene- 
ral of division; he was aware of this ; and perhaps he felt no incli- 
nation to risk it—at all events, he was clearly incapable of despising 
partial obstacles in the persuit of some great ultimate advantage ; in 
one word, he was not a Wellington. Of this no more.convincing 
need be given, than the fact. that even at the moment when 
aration for an advance were going on, his whole heart and soul 
seemed turned towards the Portuguese frontier. Did any cne talk 
to him of the possibility of gaining Valladolid, and then, in case of 
the worst, of retiring into the northern provinces, and «.cting on the | 
defensive—be would answer by a declaration. that in the north there | 
were no supplies; and that it was a country, in every point of view, | 
ost unfavourable for military evolutions.” 

It is not our province to decide which is the best argument in this 
discussion; but the doubts in Sir J. Moore’s mind seem to have been 
very reserve and painful; and we cannot help wishing that, either 
one way or the other—advance or retreat, fight or decline—he had | 
wavered less, and trusted more to himself. When retreat was 
determined on, the consequences were distressing to our national | 
feelings. ‘ 

“Tt would (says the author) be no eas§ matter to describe the | 
effect which this unlooked-for event produced upon every man and | 
officer in the army The troops who bad long panted to meet the | 
enemy, and who but an hour ago were full of life and confidence, | 
suddenly appeared like men whose brightest hopes were withered, | 
and their favourite expectations overthrown Few gave vent to) 
their feelings, either by complaintor murmur; but all retired to their | 
quarters in a state of sullen silence, which indicated more powerfully | 
perhaps than any words could have done, the extent of the mortif- | 
cation under which tbey laboured. We rose next morning perfectly | 
ignorant, and to a certain degree quite indifferent, as to the fate | 
which awaited us; nor were our spirits greatly heightened, when we 
saw hour atter hour pass away, without the occurrence of any move- | 
ment either tothe front or rear. There is good reason to believe, | 
ihat Sir John Moore himself had hardly determined on the course | 
which it behoved him to follow. He was still imperfectly informed | 
as to the amount of the different corps which were advancing against | 
him ; though the natural temperament of bis disposition induced him | 
to rate these at the bighest; and he was extremely unwilling to com- | 
mence a rapid retreat, till it should have become indispensible.” | 

The mesh itself was full of horrors—and, but for lack of numbers, | 
as here delineated by the Marquess and Mr. Gleig, hardly inferior to | 
the flight of Buonaparte from Moscow. 

“The Spaniards, weether they were men in authority or not, 
either abandoned their houses as the British army approached, lock- 
ing their doors, and concealing, as far as they were able, the little | 
stock of provisions of which they might chance to be possessed ; | 
or they met our requisitions for food and wine with murmurs and 
complaints, such as they would not have ventured to utter before 
French soldiers. These things not unnaturally increased the irri- 
tation under which the troops already laboured. They began to 
view the Spaniards as their worst enemies, and to treat them as 
people unworthy of any consideration whatever ‘This was severely 
retaliated upon them by an enraged peasantry ; and scenes of vio- 
lence and bloodshed, in which these allies were the aetors, proved 
by no means uncommon Y ° - . “ 

“There was no possibility of keeping the men in their ranks. 
Some under one pretext, and some under another, whole regiments 
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than that endured by their husbands. Some were taken in labour 
on the road; and in the open air, amidst showers of sleet and snow, 
gave birth to infants, which, with their mothers, perished as soon as 


they had seen the light! Others, carrying perhaps each of them 


two children on their backs, would toil on, and when they came to 


look to the condition of their precious burdens, they would find one 
or both frozen to death! Then the depth of moral degradation to 
which they sank ;—their oaths and cries. uttered under the influence 
of intoxication, were hardiy less appalling than the groans which 
burst from them, as all hope of aid abandoned them, and they sat 
down to die.—I am well aware, that the horrors of this retreat have 
been again and again described, in terms calculated to freeze the 
blood of such as read them: but I have no hesitation in saying, that 
the most harrowing accounts which have yet been laid before the 
public, fall short of the reality.” 

{The tollowing narrates some of the operations which took place 
during the retreat to Corunna. ] . 

“Inthe meanwhile however, Buonaparte was advancing with rap- 
id strides from the Esenrial. On the 24th, he had reached Tordesil- 
las with the advance of his cavalry; sending strong detachments on 
as far as Villalpando and Majorga; and at the latter of these our 
troops were again enabled to try the strength of their opponents.— 
It was on the 26th that a considerable force of the enemy were seen 
drawn up upon the brow of some rising ground, and apparently ma- 
king ready to cut off any strugglers which might lag behind, or wan- 
der far froin the ranks. Lord Paget, who was present at Majorga, in- 
stantly directed Colonel Leigh, atthe head of two squadrons of the 
10th Hussars, to dislodge them. Colonel Leigh, forming his little 
band into two lines, rode briskly forward, one squadron leading, and 
the other supporting, till he had gained the top of the hill. Here the 
men were commanded to rein up, for the purpose of refreshing the 
horses after the ascent; and they did so under a heavy but not very 
destructive fire from the French. But the horses had no sooner re- 
covered sheir wind, than the word was given to charge, and in five 
minutes the French were overthrown. Many were killed, many 
more wounded, and upwards of 100 taken prisoners. 

“The 10th, however, was not the only cavalry corps which suc- 
ceeded in distinguishing itself. It was remarked by all, that as often 
as the French and our people came into conjact, the superiority o. 
the British cavalry was shown to a degree tar beyond any thing 
which had been anticipated. They seemed to setall odds at defi- 
ance, and in no single instance was their temerity punished by defeat 
oreven by repulse. Matters went so far at last, that Captain Jones, 
of the 18th, ventured, with not more than thirty men of his regiment, 
to attack one hundred French cavalry, and he put them to the route, 
killing 14, and making 6 prisoners. 

“Whilst the cavalry were thus coming into almost daily contact 
with the enemy, and kept in excellent spirits by their repeated suc- 
cesses, the infantry, covered by two or three light regimenis, were 
marching over miserable roads, and through an exhausted country, 
exposed to hardships more terrible than it has frequently fallen to 
the lot of British soldiers to endure. The weather was now more 
severe than it bad been since we entered Spain ; cold winds blowing 
and heavy showers of sleet and rain Q!ling; and it was not alway 
that the troops cou!d find shelter, even at night against their influ 
ence. The mulesand other animals employed to carry the baggag: 
soon began to founder; or the muteteers, terrified at the prospect ot 
being overtaken by the French, left them and fled. In such cases it 
was found quite impracticable to get the animals along, for they 
would obey no man’s voice but that of their master, andethey were, 
consequently abandoned and their loads given up to plunder. 

“On the 27th of December the column reached Benevente. Ben- 


strayed from their colours; and as often as a Winehouse or store came | evente is remarkable for an old baronial castle, which for many gen- 


in the way, scenes of the most shocking description ensued. The 
army moved, as is customary in such cases, by divisions; the main 
body keeping a day’s march ahead of the reserve and the rear-guard. 
The former reached Benivedre on the 31st, and at an early hour on 
the Ist of January was ordered to leave it; but when the latter ar- 
rived, the place was full of stragglers, all or almost al}, in a state ot 
desperate intoxication. At this time, the enemy’s cavalry, though 
they seldom sought an opportunity of coming to blows with us, 
pressed closely and incessantly upon our rear: we rode frequently 

Ost dragenane would onchange pistol shots with their leading fMles. 
Unc er such circumstances, no pause could, of course, be made for 
ihe mere purpose of closing up such as lagged ; and hence every one 
who proved unable, either from intoxication of weariness, to push on 
was of necessity left behind. The multitudes who lingered in 
Benivedre were so great, that thutmost repugnance was experienc- 
ed at the idea of abandoning them; and it was not till every effort 
to rouse them was made in vain, that they were left to their fate. 
Even after the rear guard had marched, a small detachment of 


great force, were seen approaching, that it retired. Then followed 
that scene which has been so frequently described already, but of the 
horrors of which none can form an adequate conception who were 


patrol, galloped through the midst of a crowd of men, women and 
children, and wantonly slashed to the right and left, without regard 
to the age or sex of the object of their fury. Ofthe numbers who 


many miles in sight of each other; and from time to time our rear- | 


horse still endeavoured to cover them; nor was it till the enemy, in| 


erations has been the property of the Dukes of Ossuna: and to which 
either in point of splendour or extent, it would be difficult to find in 
Europe a fellow. Near it runs the litite river Eslar, across —, 
at some distance fromthe town, abridge was thrown, but which 
was commanded by some bills, that rise rather abruptly from the 
ovposite bank of the stream. Our people had scarcely entered the 
place when an alarm was raised that the enemy were approaching. 
audit proved to be so far not without foundation, that treops were 
seen, as if in the act of forming on the heights beyond. Preparations 
| were instantly made to receive them. ‘The regiments Was assein- 
bied at their several points of muster, and the cavalry rushing 
through the gates, descended to the level country, where they could 
most conveniently act; but neither the one nor the other was called 
into play. The enemy satisfied with thus disturbing our repose, 
melted away. and we returned again to our former quarters end our 
original occupation. The best precautions were, however, taken to 
provide against surprise; the bridge overthe Eslar was broken down, 
and pickets of cavalry were extended all along the bank, so as to 
watch the fords, and give timely notice of any movement. 

“The night of the 27th passed by in quiet: and as soon as daylight 
came in the retreat was renewed. The cavalry, however had not 
been withdrawn, when certain movements on the part of the enemy 
| appeared to indicate that we should not be permitted to escape thus 
easily. A body oi five or six hundred horse were observed, about 
nine o’clock to try a ford not far from the ruins of the bridge and ina 
few moments afterwards they crossed, and began to form on our 





fell a sacrifice to their own intemperance, I cannot pretend to speak 





the severest privations, chiefly with the hope of receiving aid from 
us; and of Castanos, and Palefox, and Blake, all of whom, on the 
same explicit understanding, were labouring to reassemble their 
scattered troops. No doubt, I added, the general’s information 
was more likely to be correct than mine; but I dreaded the heavy 
disappointment which his proposed step wonld occasion to the peo- 
le of England, whose very hearts seemed set upon the success of 

vis undertakings; and whose mortification at his failure would be 
bitter, in proportion to the degree of hope with which t saw him 
embark upon it. I then retired, with painful conviction on my 
mind, that the ermy would begin its backward journey in the course 
of a day ortwoatthe furthest. * 4 

“ Having remained during the night in Salamanca, I departed on 
the following morning to the out posts, which bad been drawn in, 
and now occupied stations in the immediate front of this city. I had 
not resumed my ordinary routine of duty many hours, when to my 
inexpressible satisfaction, intelligence was communicated to me, 
that the general had altered his plans. Sir David Baird, who had 
actually begun bis retro de movement from Astorga, was ordered 
to retrace his steps; and an advance, instead of a retreat, was un- 
derstood to be in contemplation. Never has a condemned criminal 
rejoiced more heartily at the receipt of a repreive, than did the Bri- 
tish army when these tidings got abroad amongthem. But a few 
hours ago, and every face looked blank and wo-begone; men did 
their duty indeed, attended to their horses and accoutrements, and 
performed ali the other offices which their stations required; but 
they set about every thing with the air of people who took no man- 
ner of interest in what they were doing. Now all was life and ac- 
tivity.” 

This indecision was fatal, and the more so, as it marked future 
proceedings. Lord L. observes :— 


‘In these uncertain measures, and still more in the general tenor of 


his coavérsation, it was easy to perceivé marks of the gloom which 


at this time overshadowed the wind of General Moore. ‘That he was 

every one acknowledged during his 

hife, and posterity will never deny it; but it was too manifest, that a 
&£ 


an officer of great distinction, 


+ 
‘ 
f 


with certainty, but I know them to have been very considerable : 
| and I am sure that British troops never looked upon a spectacle more 
| appalling than those few presented, who, having come up with the 
' column, bleeding and cut in numerous places, were, by order of the 
general, paraded through the ranks, as a warning to their comrades 
We reached Villa Franca on the 2d, having performed a distance of 
upwards of sixty miles in two days, where the greater part of the 
cavalry took up its quarters, only a small detachment remaining 
with the reserve at Cacabelos. Like Benivedre, it was filled with 
drunken and disorderly men, belonging to the divisions which had 
preceded us; by whom the most violent outrages had been com- 
mitted, not upon the natives only, but upon our own magazines. 
A store of wine had been broken open, and the wine either drunk 
or wantonly spilt; and a considerable quantity of forage. of which 
we stood sorely in need, destroyed. One man was executed here, 
being detected in tire act of marauding; but the discipline of the army 
was by this time too much impaired to be very seriously affected 
even by such an example. Similar deeds were performed wherever 
opportunities occurred. and that with the openness of men who saw, 
or fancied, that their case was desperate.” 

The cavalry were sent on to “ Lugo, whither the infantry and 
artillery followed, as fast as extreme exhaustion, and the nature of 
the road by which they travelled, would allow. But they followed 
both painfully and slowly; forthough as many as forty miles were 
performed in one march, that march comprehended, not the day 
only, but ihe night also, ‘This was more than men, reduced to the 
low ebb to which our soldiers had fallen, could endure. ‘They drop- 
ped down by whole sections on the way-side, and died, some with 
curses, others with the voice of prayer, in their mouths. It was 
dreadful likewise to know, that not men only, but women and 
children, were subjected to this miserable fate. By some strange 
neglect, or by the indulgence of a mistaken humanity, Sir John 
Moore’s army bad carried along with it more than the too large 

portion of women allotted by the rules of our service to armies 
in the field—and these poor wretches were now heightening the 
horror of passing events by a display of suffering even more acuté 





side of the river. pene | the pickets which had been appointed to 
| do the duty of a rear guard, made ready to oppose them. Though 
they mustered little more than two hundred men, they boldly advan- 
| ced, under the command of Col. Otway, against the mass, repeated- 
ly charging its leading squadrons, and keeping it fairly in check till 
ord Paget and the writer of these pages arrived, when the former 
made haste to bring upthe 10th Hussars, whilst the latter put himseli 
(at the head ofthe detachments already in the field. Many charges 
| were now made on both sides, and the squadrons were repeatedly 
intermingled, whilst the pickets still continued to give ground, as it 
was intended that they should. But the 10th were now ready: the 
the pickets saw that they had support; and they required no entrea- 
ty todash against the enemy. One cheer was given, and the horses 
| being pressed to their speed, the enemy’s line was broken in an in- 
stant. They fled in great disorder to the river, and repassed it much 
more actively than they had passed it before ; leaving in our hands 
General La Fevre their Colonel, with upwards of seventy other o! 
ficers and men. This was, however, the most serious affair in which 
we had yet beenengaged. The cavalry opposed to us formed part 
of the Imperial Guard ; they were all tried soldiers, and they fought 
in a manner not unworthy of the reputation which they had earned 
in the norht of Europe. They lostin killed and wounded, indepen- 
dently of prisoners, about 60 men ; Our casualties fell somewho' 


short of fifty.” 
SCOTLAND. 
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LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OE SCOTS. 
Unpublished. 

[This work, forming part of “ Constable’s Miscellany,” and con 
sisting of two volumes, will be published in May. We have been 
favoured with an early copy, the only one, we believe. yet in Lon 
don, and shall proceed, after a few remarks, to present our readess 
with some of the most interesting passages.) 

The following is our author’s account of Mary’s birth, and subge 
quent residence at the French court. ' 

“ Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots, was the third child of James \ 
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bour and his wife, Mary of Guise. That lady had borne him previously | devoted to these more scholastic pursuits. She and her young com. | tice, our readers may be pleased to have some account of her first: Bc 
—? two sons, both of whom died in infancy. Mary came into the world| panions, the Scotch Maries, and the daughters of Henry, were fre-{lord:— sees oF ate 4,0 ea 
hom on the 7th of December 1542, in the Palace of Linlithgow. She} quently present at those magnificent galas and fetes, in whieh the; “ The time now approached when Henry began. to think of con- 7 
them was only seven days old when she lost her father, who at the time King himself so much delighted, and which were so particularly in firming the Freneh authority in Scotland, bye mating the con- fi 
ese of her birth lay sick in the Palace of Falkland. James died, as he | unison with the taste of the times, though no where conducted with | tract of marriage which had so. long exigfed between Francis and 
1 one had lived, with a kingly and gallant spirit. In the language of Pits-|so much elegance and grace, as atthe French Court. ‘The summer Mary. _ This was not, however,:to be done without considerable , i 
pn to cottie, he turned him upon his back, and looked and beheld all his | tournaments and fetes champetres, and the winter festivals and mas- | Opposition from several qnarters. The’ Constaliile Montmorency, ey 
ence nobles and lords about him, and, giving a little smile of laughter, | querades, were attended ‘y all the beauty and chivalry of the Jand. | and the House of Bourbon, already trembled at the growing influence Bis 
which kissed his hand and offered it to them. When they had pressed it | [n these amusements, Mary, as she grew up, took a lively and innos of the Guises, plainly foreseeing, that/as soon as the niece ofthe 
oy sat to their lips for the las! time, he tossed up his arms, and yielded his|cent pleasure. ‘The woods and gardens, also, of Fontainbieau,| Duke and Cardinal of Lorraine became wife to the Dauphin, and. 
te spirit to God. James was considered one of the most handsome | afforded a delightful variation from the artificial splendours ot Paris. consequently, upon Henry’s death, Queen of France, their own 
e the men of his day. He was above the middle stature; his hair flowed |[o summer, sailing on the lakes, or fishing in the ponds; and in induence would be at an end. KH is not improbable tbat ey § 
Wat luxuriantly over his shoulders in natural ringlets, and was of a dark | winter, a construction of fortresses on the ice, a mimic battle of | rency aimed at marrying oneof his own sons tegMary. At all’ 
e the ellow or auburn colour; his eyes were grey, and very penetrating: |snow-balls, or skating, became royal pastimes. Mary’s gait and air, | events, he endeavoured to persuade Henry that he avight find amore ~ 
his voice was sweet toned; and the general expression of his conn- | naturally dignified and noble. acquired an additional charm from | advantageous alliance for Francis. The Guises, however, were not 
place tenance uncommonly prepossessing. He inherited a vigorous con- the attention she paid to dancing and riding. The favourite dance thus to be overreached ; and the King more willingly listened to 
| stitution, and kept it sound and healthy by constant exercise, and by | at the time was the Spanish minuet. which Mary frequently performed their powertul representations in favour of the mateh, as it had long 
Fite 4 refraining from all excesses in eating or drinking. He was buried in ' with her young consort, to the admiration ot the whole court. In been a favourite scheme with himself. It would be uneharitable to 
rdesil- the Royal Vault in the Chapel of Holyrood House, where his em- | the livelier gailliarde, she was unequalled, as was confessed, even ascribe to the agency of any of those who opposed it, an attempt 
ats on halmed body, ina state of preservation, was still to be seen in the | by the beautiful Anne of Este, who, in a pas-de-deux, acknowledged which was made some time before by a person of the name of Stuart, 
4 our time of the historian Keith. that she was eclipsed by Mary. : tag ge in ne ning ge ie pone Mert vp 
— “ The young Queen was crowned by Cardinal Beaton of Stirling, | « ‘vi : ; eing detected, was tried. condemned, and executed, but made no 
AL com on the 3th of Bectuanes 1543. Her ec en who watched over ber nae with tebed tanaka deouat sahockath fond ot haven confession which ¢ould lead to any discovery of bis motives. It is 
y a with the most careful anxiety, had been told a report prevailed that | and slre and her maids of honour were frequently seen tollowing the most likely that he had embracedthe reformed religion, and was ac- 
— the infant was sickly, and not likely to live. To disprove this calum- | stag {hrough the ancestral forests of France Her attachment to |‘##ted by a fanatical desire to save his country from the dominion 
a. ny, she desired Janet Sinclair, Mary’s nurse, to unswaddle her in | this amusement, which continued all her life, exposed her, on several ofa Catholic — ‘ 
of the the presence of the English Ambassador, who wrote to his own cow't | occasions, to some danger. So early as the year 1559, when huntin “Francis the young Dauphin, who was much about Mary’s own 
yer that she was as goodly a child as he had seen of her age. in France, some part of her dress ions cana by the bough of a wg age, was far inferior to her, both in personal eppeerance and mental 
5, om ‘ Soon after her birth, the Parliament nominated Commissioners. | and she was cast off her borse when galloping at full speed. Many endowments. He was ofa very weakly constitution ; and the ener- 
re the to whom they intrusted the charge of the ‘Queen’s person, leaving | of the ladies and gentlemen in her train passed by without observing | £'¢8 Of his mind seemed to have been repressed by the feebleness of 
ng the all her other interests to the care of her mother. The two first years | her, and some pa as actually to wth 5 an ie riding-dress r his body; but if unable to boast of any distinguished virtues, he was 
: mort of her life, Mary spent at Linlithgow, where it appears she had the soon as the accident was discovered, she was raised from thé ground; undegraded by the practice of any vice. He was amiable, timid, 
a, small-pox, a point of some importance, as one of her historians re- | pyr, though the shock had been considerable, she had too manly a affectionate, and shy. He was aware of his want of physical strength, 
— marks, in the biography ofa beauty anda queen. ‘The disease must! spirit to complain, and, re-adjusting her hair, which had fallen into and feared lest the more robust should make it a subject of ridicule. 
= have been of a particularly gentle kind, having left behind no visible | confusion, she again mounted her horse aud rode home, smiling at He appears to have loved Mary with the tenderest affection, being 
traces. During the greater part of the years 1545. 46, and 47, she | the accident. : 1. probably anxious to atone to her, by every mark of devotion, tor the 
h suc- resided at Stirling Castle, in the keeping of Lords Erskine and Li-| + Another, but more sedentary amusement with Marv. was the the sacrifice he must have seen slie was making in surrendering her- 
s often vingstone. Ilere she received the first rudiments of education from | egmpysition of devices: To neon A in these. required some wit and |S*/fto him, in all the lustre of her charms. Yet there is good reason 
= oO (wo ecclesiastics, who were appointed her preceptors, more, how-|jydement. A device was the skilful couplin -, a few expressive | (2 believe that Mary really loved Francis. They had been playmates 
y thing ever, as matter of form, than from any use they could be of to her at ls vords with any engraved Gigure or ioture. ft was an art iatimatet from infancy; they had prosecuted all their studies together: and 
it defi- so early an age. When the internal disturbances of the country | connected hh the Papin “then! ind and poeta to have nee ant through Francis cared little for the pleasures of society, and rather 
“> ay rendered even Stirling Castle a somewhat dangerous residence. | the modern seal and motto The composition of these devices was, |Shuened than eneouraged those who wished to pay their court to 
Jones, Mary was removed to Inchmahome, a sequestered island in the Lake | 4¢ jt is somewhere called, only ‘an elegant species of trifline?’ but | i Mary was aware that, for this very reason, he was only the more 
at of Monteith. That she might not be too lonely, and that a Spirit | jt had something intellectual in it which the hesttalertned ladies of | Hasere in bis gaesion forher. It was not in Mary’s natare to be in- 
— of generous emulation might present her with an additional motive | jhe French court liked. An old author, who writes upon this subject diferent to those who evinced affection for her; andit her ete tee 
for the prosecution of her stu:lies, the Queen Dowager selected four | elevates it to a degree of importance rather amusing. ‘It delights | fF Francis were mingled with pity, it had long been asserted that 
pantact voung ladies of rank as her companions and playmates. They were | the eye,’ he says: ‘it captivates the imagination : it is also sealant le | ‘Pity is akin to love.’ 
di suc- cach about her daughter's age, and eitber from chance, or because | ging etal new + er saresceuth all or gah and a. ate +3 . | “On the 24th of April 1558, the nuptials took place” * * * 
> (he conceit seemed natural, they all bore the came surname. The | cince this only represents ae hod and exe me rhe tos, oper ‘an “The marriage was solemnized in the church of Notre Dame, the 
+ sag he four Marys were, Mary Beaton, a niece of Cardinal Beaton; Mary |face, whereas a device exposes the Bon ink and gallant sentiments | Ceremony being performed by the Cardinal of Bourbon, Archbishop 
llen to Fleming, daughter of Lord Fleming; Mary Livingstone, whose father | o/ its author: it also 5 abe sate acess es on te Ol r th profit with ofRouen. Uponthis occasion, the festivities were graced by the 
—— was one of the young Queen’s guardians; and Mary Seaton, daugh- | Renieriia athe gorse pala litle of d - we - | “4 P rah be presence of all the most illustrious personages of the Court of France; 
lowing ter of Lord Seaton. : o eset by their grass, and ‘ield soft b ‘their de iota.’ ee OBES and when Francis, taking a ring trom his finger, presented it to the 
alway “ Mary having remained upwards of two years in this island; M: TY oh % rat ere, has ’ = , Archbishop, who pronouncing the benediction, placed it on the 
ir influ- those who had at the time the disposal of her future destiny, thoaght iiff oak shy ov pages commonly lasting; and, when in very | young Queen’s finger, the taulted, roof of the Cathedral rung with 
MEERE' it expedient, fur reasons which have been already explained, that |“ en she frequently loved to return to the amuse-| congratulations, and the multitude without rent the air with jeyful 
poet 0% she should be removed to France. She was accordingly, in the filth = ter - ~ er r Gome of the emblems she invented, betray | shouts. ‘The spectacle was altogether one of the most imposing 
oer vear of her age, taken to Dumbarton, where she was delivered to se io pe ap oe suey 0 thse qsind. On the death of her husband | which, even in that age of spectacles, had been seen in Paris. The 
or they the French: Admiral, whose vessels were waiting to receive her, and rome —e sme war device 'a litle branch Of the liqorice-tree, procession upon leaving the chysch, proceeded to the palace of the 
a attended by the Lords Erskine and Livingstone, her three natural |) 108° TOO" Olly & Nyon all the rest of the plant being bitter, and Archbishop, Where a magnificent collation was prepared,—largess, 
¥ brothers, and her Sar Maries, she left Scotland, pr way etary Dates menm terra tegt. On her cloth of state was | as it moved along, being proclaimed among the peopie, in the name 
2». Ben- * The thirteen happiest years of Mary's life were spent in France. sddie.” ee * wd ms ee En ma fin est mon commencement; ‘a! of the King and Queen of Scots. In the afternoon, the royal party 
Se cell Towards the end of July 154%, she sailed from Dumbarton, and, riddle, says Haynes, “l understand qot;’ but which evidently meant | returned to the palace of the Tournelles—Catharine de Medicis and 
» which alert & tétinectdidtin Covand. tended aired ou tie 145 of Mazen to inculcate a lesson of humility, and to remind her that life, with | yary sitting together in the same palanquin, anda Cardinal walking 
Gad in She om on received, hy H ary IL’s orders, with all the honours nie oh gy Bay he mere prologue to eternity. The Freach | on euch side. Henry and Francis followed on horseback. with a 
ye ose due to her rank and royal destiny. She tretelled, with her retinue, es ! fereray, mentions also that Mary had a medal struck, on | long line of princess and princesses in their train. The chronicler 
whieh by easy stages, to the palace of St. Germain-en-Laye; and to mark fa ~s ree hy rege a vessel in a storm, with its masts broken and | of these nuptials is unable to conceal his rapture, whem he describes 
om the tie respect that was paid to her, the prison-gates of every town she 7 ake unmenied. nd ne se ae Nunquam nisi rectam; indicating l the maner in which the palace bad been prepared for their reception. 
red the came to were thrown open, and the prisoners set free. Shortly after te Wi “ : oa. Oe me i. ssiaedl che caiman «Brgy at inte-' Its whole appearance, he telig us, was ‘light and beautiful as tly si- 
aching. het arrival, she was sent, along with the King’s own daugiiters, to Br Ne folk “ dost via ye fEreaaby hes tethers wpa. vtec bd : we Duke | um.’ During supper, wifi wreverved upon a table in the 
ae one of the first convents in France, where young ladies of distinction | Vir oP bee gar 0 I ro btn prt Pes Ona he cane a | great hall, the King’s band of ‘one hundred gentleman,’ poured forth 
urations were instructed in the elementary branches of education. Penge toh perpen po ‘ ses 90 ath ook delta ey, roidered | delicious strains of music. ‘The members of Parliament attended 
| ae “The nataral quickness of her capacity, and the early acnteness | a sprees emake coin rin pen tgeete wr pa in their robes; and the princes of the blood performed the duty of 
rushing of her mind, now began to manifest themselves. She made rapid) “ In the midst of these occupations and amusements, Mary was|servitors—the Duke of Guise acting as master of the ceremonies.— 
y could rowress in acquiring that species of krtowledze suited to her vears, | 20t allowed to forget her’native country. Frequent visits were paid | The banquet béing concluded, a series of the most magnificent masks 
is called Sid tae Svatp Siietnation want even thie lenath of attaching a more her front Scotland, by those personally attached to herself or her | and mummeries, prepared forthe occasion, was introduced. In the 
repose, tlian ordinary interest to the calm and secluded life of anunnerv. [t{ family. In 155), her nother, Mary of Guise, came over to see her, | Pageant, twelve artificial horses, of admirable mechanism, covered 
and our was whispered, that she had already expressed a wish to a separate jaccompanied by several of the nobility. ‘The Queen-dowager, a! with cloth of gold, and riddeu by the young heirs of noble houses, 
aken to herself for ever from the world; and it is not improbable, that. had | Woman of strong affections, was so delighted with the improveiment | attracted deserved attention. They were sweceeded by six galleys, 
n down, this with been allowed to foster itself silently in her bosom, Mary | She discovered in her dayghter’s mind and person, tiat she barst into | which sailed into the hall, each rich as Cleopatra’s bargé, and bearing 
oO as tv might ultimately have taken thre veil, in which case her life would | tears of joy; and her Scottish «attendants were hardly less affected | on its deck two seats, the one filled by a young cavalier, who as he 
have been a blank in history. But these views were not consistent | bY the sight of their future Sovereign. Tienry, with his young | advanced, carried off from among the spectators and gently placed in 
daylight with the more ambitious projects entertained by Henry and ber charge, was at Rouen, whea the Queea-dowager arrived. To fes- | the vacant chair, the lady of his love. A splendid tournament con- 
had not uncles of Lorraine. As soon as they were informed of the bent | MY his respect tor her, he ordered a triumph to be prepared, which | cluded these rejoicings.” vol. i. p. 58—60. 63-64. 
e enemy which her mind appeared to be taking, she was again removed from consisted of one ot those grotesque allegorical exhilxtions then so| Now fur the author’s description of the person of this celebrated 
ape thus the convent to the palace. ‘lo reconcile her to parting with the, much in vogue; and shortly efterwards, the two Queens made a| beauty, which we think very pretty and very rational, except the 
J, about vestal sisters, Henry, whose conduct towards her was always marked | Public entry into Paris. Mary of Guise lad there an opportunity | absurd remark that insipidity attaches necessarily to regular features. 
andina with affection and delicacy, selected, from all the noble Scoteh| likewise of seeing her son by her first husband, the Duke de Longue-' “During the whole of these solemnities, every eye was fixed on 
on our families then residing in France, a certain number to constitute ber | Ville, Mary’s half-brother, but who seems to have spent his life in, the youthful Mary ; and, et those feelings which beauty 
ointed to future household. ‘The tears which Mary shed, however, upon leay- | retirement, as history scarcely notices him. It may well be con-| scldom fails to excite, every heart offered up prayers for her future 
Though ing the nunnery, proved the warmth of her young heart; and that! ceived, that the widow of James V. returned even to the regency | welfare and happiness. She was now at that age when feminine 
y advan: hor feelings were not of merely momentary davation, is evinced by of Scotland with reluctance, since she purchased (ie gratification of | loveliness is perhaps most attractive. It is not to be swpposed, in- 
repeated. the frequent visits she s ibsequently paid this asylum of her child: | her aunbition hy a final separation from her children.” Voli. p. 42) deed, that in her sixteenth year, her charms had ripened into that tull 
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hood,—and by the altar-piece she em roidered with her own hands 
forthe chapel of the convent. od . : 
“ So far from being a just cause of regret, nothing could have re- 


dounded more to Miry's advantage than her education and residence | 


in France. Ii bigotry prevailed among the clergy, it was not coun- 
‘nanced at the Court, for Henry cared fittle about religion, and his 
ister Margaret was saspscted of leaning to the Reformed opinions. 
ff Parisian man@srs were known tu be tuo deeply tinetured with 
icentiousness, 
harge; for eveu the deportment of Diana herselt was grave and 
lecorous, and for his sister's sake, the King dared not have coun- 
enaneed any of those grosser immoralities in which Llenry VILL. of 
“ugland so openly indulged. The Cardinal of Lorraine, who was 


ui the head of the Parisian University, quickly discovering Mary's | 


ipabilities, digected lrer studies with the most watchful anyiety. 
She was still aWended by the two preceptors who had accompanied 
ver from Scotland, and before she was ten years old, had made good 
rogress in the French, Latin, and Italian langnages. French was 

icy life as familiar to her as her native tongue; aad she wrote it 
it #& decree of elegance which no one could surpass. 


| rere 4 i} 


‘This language was then regarded as almost 
e Only one on whose stability any reliance could be placed. It 


' 
Jib bth Lide pacocill Gay. 
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Mary's teacher was the celebrated George Buchanan, who was then 
‘a France, and who, whatever other praise he uray be entitled to, 
Was unquestionably one of the best scholars of his tine. The young 
{Queen's attention was likewise directed ta Rhetoric. by Fauchet, 
author of a treatise on that subject, which he dedicated to his pupil, 
—to History by Pasquier,—and to the delightful study of Poetry, for 
which ber genius was best suited, and for which sle retained a predi- 
lection all her life, by Ronsard. 


, 


Nor must it be imagined that Mary’s childhood was exclusively ! 


the palace of Catherine must be excepted from the | 

















—45, 49-54 ; 

| “py *\s 

| Most persons of extreme susceptibility are superstiiious: Mary was 
so, and ler historian thus accounts far ii :—~— 


away. It has been already seen, that whatever could have tended 
to corrupt the mind or mangers wes carefully removed from the 
young Queeuw. As soon as Mary entered upon her teens, she and 


Medicis, whose cou\+-rsation, as well as that of the foreign ambassa- 





her companions, the two young princesses, Henry's daughters, spent | 
, several hours every day in the private apartment of Catherine de | 


blown maturity which they afterwards attained ; but they were, on 
this account, only the more facinating. Some have conjectured that 


| Mary's beauty has been extolled far beyond its real merits; and it 
“ Thus diversihed by intercourse with her friends and with her, 
books, by study and réereation, Mary's early life passed rapidly , 


cannot be denied that many vague and erroneous notions exist re- 
garding it. But that ber countenance possessed in a pre-eminent 
degree the something which constitutes beauty, issufficiently attest- 
ed by the unanimous declaration of all cotemporary writers. It is 
only, however, by carefully gathering together hints scattered here 
and there, that any accurete idea can be formed of the lineaments of 
a countenance whieh bas so long ceased to exist, unless inthe fancy 
of the enthusiast. Generally speaking, Mary’s features were more 


Her ac- | 


tia was net of that superficial kind bat too com- | 


is consequently deemed indispensible, that all who aspired at any | 
‘minence inliteratare, should be able to compose in it fuently.—| 


dors and other persons of distinction who paid their respects to ber, | Grecian than Roman, though without the instpidity that would bave 
they had thus an opportunity of hearing. Canwus mentions, that | @ttached to. them, had they been exactly reguiar. Her nose exceed- 
Mary was soon observed to avail herself, with great earnestness, of | @4 @ little the Grecian proportion in length. Her hair was nearly ot 
these opportunities of acquiring knowledge; and it has been hinted, | the same colour as James V.’s—dark yellow or auburn, and, like hic, 
that the superior intelligence she evinced, in comparison with Cathe- | Clustered in luxuriant ringlets. Her eyes,—which some writers, 
rine’s own daughters, was the first cause of exciting that Qneen’s | misled by the thousen! blundering portraits of her seattered every 
jealousy. It was perhaps at some of these couferences that Mary | Were, conceived to have been gray, or blue, or hagzel,—were of a 
imperceptibly imbibed, from her future mother-in-law, and her not | chesnut colour,—darker yet matebing well with her auburn hair. Her 
aofreqrent visitor, Nostradamus, a stight portion of that tendency to brow was high, open,and prominent. Her lips were full and expres- 
superstitious belief tien so prevalent. One of the most remarkabie sive, as the lips ol the Siuarts generally were ;. and she had a dimple 
; characters about Henry's court, was Nicolas Cretin, or Nostradamus, |" her chin. Her complexion was clear, and very fair without a 
jas he was more commonly called, who combined in his own person | sreat deal of colour in her cheeks. Her mother was a woman of 
he three somewhat incongreous professions of physician, astrologer, | !arge stature, and Mary wasalso above the commen size. Her per- 
id philosopher. Tle asserted, that he was not only perfectly ac- |son was finely proportioned, and her earriage exovedingly gracefus 
; quainted with the laws of planetary inflacnce, but that, by the inspi- and dignified.” vol. i. p. 64-55. 
| ration of divine power, he could predict the events of futurity. The Kg gant PL ot 
| style of his prophecies was in general sufliciently obscure ; yet, such THE LIFE OF MANSIE WAUCH, 
was the reverence paid to learning in those days, (and Nostradamus} Tailor in Dalkeith. Written by Himself. Imo. pp. 37%. 
| was @ very library of learning) that he was courted and consulted Edinburgh, W. Blackwood; London, T. Cadell. 
even by the first statesmen in France. Mary had far too lively a| A most amusing volume,—embodying that quaint quiet humour 
fancy to escape the infection; and the force of this eariy bias con-| which seems to belong to old Scotia, in all its national pecn- 
‘liarity, very happily; and ascene or two of more sombre cast, 
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tinued to be felt by her more or less all her life.”” Vol. i. p. 56-57. 
As Mary was @ staunch supporter of polyandria, at least in prac- touching to 2 degree. We pay it a high compliment im calling i¢ 






































AL2 SHe Albion. June 
z » . — : er at — ~ - 
= a " . copy of his style, | were fifty half-nakéd bairns glowring their een out of their heads at| Section 1.—The expected Benefits of a Sinking Fund at Com- 
fe oat od its ¢ spc ‘caly.te dra it rays promising on il. | it from morning till night; and, alter they all were gone to'their beds, | pound Interest depend on its unvaried Actuablation. 7 
After it will seem oxical to say-we are at a loss what both Nanse and me found onrselves so proud of our new situation in| The first Sinking Fund, with all its stron parliamentary declara- 
speci 6h té'select ; but-the greater part, indéed all that it contains lite, that we slipped out in the dark by ourselves, and had a prime | tionsand enactments of perpetuity, rvasdgoetl 





anost striking, has already appeared in Blackwoood’s Magazine ;—and 
having been circulated through so popular a medium, all we can 
expect to do, is to recall: pleasantly to the reader’s memory, that 
many a scattered hamoroas and pathetic fragment are here col- 
lected in a neat volume,which well deserves a place in the book-case. 

The matrimonal pictare drawn by our worthy tailor is too good 
to be omitted; so here follows “ wooing, wedding, and a’.”” ; 

« And who think ye should this lassie be, but Nanse Cromie,— 
afterwards, in the course of a kind Providence, the honoured wife of 
my bosom, and the mother of benny Benjie. In going up and down 
the stairs—it being a common entry, ye observe—me maybe going 
down with my every-day hat on to my dinner, and she coming up, 
carrying a stoup of water, or half-a-pound of pouthered butter on a 
plate, with a piece of paper thrown over it—we frequently met half- 
way, «1d had to stand still to let one another pass. Nothing came 
out of these foregatherings, howsomever, for » month or two, she 
being as shy and modest as she was bonny, with her clean demity 
short-gown, and snow-white morning mutch, to say nothing of her 
cherry mou and her glancing een; and me unco douffie in making 
upto strangers. We could not help, nevertheless, to take aye a 
stoun look of each other in passing; and I was a gone map, bewitched 
out of my seven senses, falling from my claes, losing my stomach, | 
aud over the lugs in love, three «veeks and some odd days before 
ever a single syllable passed between us. Gude kens how Jang this | 
Quaker-meeting-tike silence would have continued, had we not 
chanced to foregather one gloaming; and 1, having gotten a dram 
frae one of our customers with a hump-back, at the Cross-causey, 

whose fashionable new coat | had been out fitting on. tound myself 
as brave as a Bengal tiger, and said to her, ‘ This is a fine day, Lsay, 
my dear Nancy’ The ice being once broken, every thing went on as 
smoothly as ye like; so, in the long-run, we went like lightning 
from twa-handed cracks on the stair-head, to stown walks, after 
work-hours, out by the West-Port, and thereaway. If ever a man 
loved, and loved like mad, it was me, Mansie Wauch,—and I take 
no shame in the confession; but, kenning it all in the course of) 
nature, declare it openly and courageously in the face of the wide | 
_world. Let them laugh who like: honest folk, I pity them; such 
know not the pleasures of virtuous affection. It is not in corrupted, 
sinful hearts that the fire of true love can ever burnclear. Alas, 
and ohon orie! they loose the sweetest, completest, dearest, truest 
pleasure that this world has in store for its children. They know 
not the bliss to meet, that makes the embrace of separation bitter. 
‘They never dreamed the dreams that make wakening to the morning 
‘light unpleasant. They never felt the raptures that can dirl like 
darts throngh a man’s soul from a woman’s ee, They never tasted 
the honey that dwells on a woman’s lip, sweeter than yellow mari- 
golds to the bee; or fretted under the fever of bliss that grows thro’ 
the frame in pressing the hand of a suddenly m@ and fluttering 
sweetheart. But tuts-tuts—hech-how! my day has long since past; 
and this is-stu‘f to drop from the lips 6f an auld fool. Nevertheless, 
forgive me, friends: [ cannot help all-powerful nature. Nanse’s 
taste being like my own, we amused one another in abusing great 
cities, which are all choke-full of the abominations of the Scarlet 
Woman; and it is curious how soon I learned to be up to trap—! 
mean in an honest way; for when she said she was wearying the 





very beart out of her to be home agsin to Lauder, which she said | 


was her native, and the true land of Goshen, I spoke back to her by 
way of answer,—‘ Nancy, my dear, believe me that the real land 
of Goshen is out at Dalkeith; and if ye’ll take up my house wi’ me, 
and enter into a way of doing, I daursay in a while ye'll come to 
tuink so too.” What will ye say there? Matters were by-and-by 
settled fuil tosh between us; ard, thougli the means of both parties 
were small, we were young, and able and willing to help one another. 


look at it with a Jantern.” 

Re PaO BEE ARIAT ania 2A LT SE EE AT SN Ce 
WAT GIBAWND. 
LORD GRENVILLE ON THE SINKING FUND. 

Second Extract. 

Chap. I., Section. 1.—Necessity of a Surplus Revenue for the sup- 
port of a Sinking Fund. 

Under no circumstances can any Sinking Fund be productive of 
real benefit, except where the ordinary income of the state has been 
carried to an amount permanently exceeding its current expenditure. 
The veriest prodigal may annually discharge a part of what he 


owes; but it on the, whole, he expends within the year much more 
than he receives, he will find, at its close, his incumbrances not les- 
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lyjdiverted from its pur- 
pose. That of 1786 was again, with studied, but vain solicitude 


“fortified as much as possible against alienation.”’” Such were the 
words, such the hopes of Mr. Pitt; bat in its real operation his sys- 
tem has now little more of substantive existence than that which it 
replaced. And from these repeated failures there arises an almost 
irresistable presumption against the practicability of the design itself. 

Section 2.—Provisions adopted for giving Permanence to the 
Sinking Fund of 1786. 

The law considers his stock not es cancelled, nor even as redeem- 
ed,inthe common sense of that word, but as transferred from the 
stockholders to the Sinking Fund. That Fund, however, we know, 
has notany substantive existence ; it is a mere creature of our minds 
an official form in which the State conducts one portion of its affairs. 





sined, but considerably increased. To reduce debt is the only object 
of a Sinking Fund, 

Section 2.—Inatility of borrowed Sinking Fund. 

Can it be profitable to any man to buy up in the open market his 
own engagements, with money raised at the same moment, and in | 
the same market, by a corresponding issue of similar securities !— 
Would not the mere fact of his resorting to suck an operation be | 
more likely to injure than to improve his credit? ‘To reduce debt 
by borrowing to the same amount, on terms of equal or greater dis- | 
advantage, is a manifest fiction in finance. | 

Scction 3.—Ineflicacy of Sinking Fuuds operating in War. 

No Sinking Fund can truly exist, except in periods of peace. In 
war, no me. expects that our income will ever equal our expendi- | 
ture ; how, then can it afford an excess of millions for the reduction | 
of debt ? Whatever surplus may have been created for that purpose 
in peace, a new war will at once absorb; and, in that moment, van- 
ishes all possibility of benefit from the Sinking Fund. 

Section 4.—Opposition of these Principles to those of our present , 
Sinking Fund. 

‘Though first established in peace, and founded in an assumed sur- | 
plus of revenue, it has been nominally continued through long peri- 
ods of war; and during the far greater part of the more than torty 
years of its existence, it has been either wholly or partially support- 
ed by loans heaped on loans. 

Chap. If., Section 1,—The direct benefit derived from tas Fund 
consists in the release of previously appropriated taxation 

Our public debt consists not in capital, but in annuities ; and all 
reductions of it are therefore reductions, not of capital, but of annui- 
ties. ‘That debtis continually spoken of as if it were composed of 
the nominal amount of our public securities; butit is really composed 
only of the annual payments guaranteed by those securities, nothing 
isdebt except what some person may, in justice or in equity, de- 
mand; and no one canc!aim from the nation any part of the princi- 
pal of our public furds. The annual income which the stockholder 
derives from them is ail which, in any sense, is his right; but that 
right is inviolable. ‘The state has nai borrowed his money at inter- 
est, under anobligation of repayment, but bas sold to him an annuity. 
To such a transaction the words /oansand@ debls, capitals and interests, 
are not strictly applicable. It would now indeed, be a vain attempt 
to banish even from our technical language a verbal inaccuracy so 
general and so long established. But, in the study of our national 
finance, the distinction itselfis of much importance. It has been 


The nation is the true owner of these annuities. It has re-purchased 
them from its creditors with the public money ; and it now pays 
them to itself with one hand, and receives them from itself with the 
other. They are called interests, but interests of a’debt redeemed. A 
manifesi contradiction of terms ! 

Section 3.—Actual failure of these endeavours. 

Section 4.—Causes of this failure. 

Many, who will readily disclaim all hope of direct public benefit 
froma Sinking Fund, whether in peace or war, at simple or com- 
pound interest, will nevertheless firmly cling to its continuance or 
renewal, ‘They will admit, perhaps, without hesitation, that a nation 
canno more profit by thus trafficking with itselfin its own Securities, 
and buying debt with debt, and money with money, than an individ- 
ual could by shifting his purse from one pocket to another, or his 
bank notes from the upper drawer of his cabinet to the lower. 

Many have insisted, and still insist much on its good effects, in 
raising and upholding the price of Stocks. Whatever raises the 


| price of Stocks renders them comparatively a less profitable employ- 


ment of money, and tends therefore to divert capital into other 
investments untilthe natural level be restored. 
—~p— 
AN INDIAN CAMP. 
From Beltrami’s Pilgrimage. 

‘The day and night of the 12th were the most dreadful of my 
whole life. Itremble whenever I even think of them; thank God, 
however, I did not tremble at the time. I was aware that, if I ex- 
hibited before the Indians the slightest indication of fear, it was all 
over with me. I carefully preserved, therefore, my self-possession, 
an intrepidity, I flatter myse f, of no easy attainment. 

‘A number of these Indians who drink at the fountains, had just 
been visiting the English agents at Romaine island, on lake Huron; 
and among the presents distributed among them, they had received 
some barvels of whiskey. This was soon circulated through the en- 
campment, almost every member of whi¢h soon became violently 
heated and maddened by it 

‘It is a usual practice of the female Indians, when they see cases of 
intoxication in their own tent, or in the camp, to preserve to them- 
selves the strictest sobriety, that they may be enabled to prevent or 
mitigate the frequently dreadful consequences of intemperance in the 
men. But on this occasion the women were more completely ine- 
briated than the men, and, with the exception of a few young per- 
sons, all were plunged in the most frightful state of intoxication. 





made too simple. In private concerns we find no such conftsion.— 
There, when annuities are intended to be sold, that purpose is so ex- 
pressed ; when money is lent, under an obligation of repayment, the 
sua advanced constitutes its principal ; itsinterest is computed at 
the rate truly agreed upon by the parties; and its repayment at such 





Nanse, out of her wages, had hained a trifle; and I had, safe lodged 
under lock and key in the bank ob Scotland, against the time of my 
setting up, the siller which was got by selling the bit house of gran- 
faither’s, on the death of my ever-to-be-lamented mither, who sur- 
vived her helpmate only six mouths, leaving me an orphan lad ina 
wicked world, obliged to fend, forage, and look-out for myself. 
‘Vakiag matters into account, therefore, and considering that “it is 
not good for man to be alone,” Nanse and me laid our heads together 
towards the taking a bit house in the fore street of Dalkeith; and at 
ouv leisure kept a look-out about baying the plenishing—the expense 
of which. for different littles and littles; amounted to more than we 
expected; yet, to our hearts’ content, we made some most famous 
second hand bargains of sprechery, amongst the old furniture ware- 
housemen of the Cowgate. I might put down here the prices of 
ike room-grate, the batchelor’s oven, the cheese-toaster, and the 
warming-pan especially, which, though it had a wheen holes in it 
kept a fine polish ; but, somehow or other, have lost the receipt, and 
cannot make true py oe Certain it is, whatevercadgers may say, 
to the contrary, that the back is aye made for the burden; and were 
all to use the means, and be industrious, many that wyte bad harvests, 
and worse times, would have, like the miller in the ould sang, ‘ A 
penny in the purse for dinner and for supper” or better, to finish 
the verse, ‘Gin ye please a guid fat cheese, and lumps o' yellow 
butter.’ Fortwo or three days, I must confess, after Maister Wiggie 
had gone through the ceremony of tying us together, and Nanse and 
me found ourselves in the comfortable situation of man and wife, 
I was a wee dowie and desponding, thinking that we were to have a 
numerous small family, and where trade was to come trom; but no 
sooner was my sign nailed up, with four iron handfasts, by Johnny 
tammer, painted in black letters on a blue ground, with a picture of a 
jacket on one side, and a pair of shears on the other,—and my shop- 
door opened tothe public, with a wheen ready-made waistcoats, gal- 
lowses, leather caps, and Kilmarnock cowls, hung up at the window, 
than business flowed in upon us in a perfect torrent. First one came in 
for his measure, and then another. A wife came in fora pair of red 
worsted boots for hegbairn, but would not take them, for they had 
not blue fringes. A bare-headed lassie, hoping to be handsel, threw 
down twopence, and asked tape at three yardsforahalfpenny. The 
minister sent an old black coat beneath his maid’s arm, prinned- up 
in a towel, to get docked in the tails down into a jacket; which I 
trast [ did to his entire satisfaction, making it fit to a hair. ‘The 
duke’s butler himself patronized me, by sending me a coat which 
was all hairpowder and pomate, to get a new neck put to it. And 
James Batter, aye a staunch friend of the family, despatched a bars- 
foot cripple lassie down the close to me, with a brown paper parcel, 
tied with skinie, and having a memorandum letter sewed on the top 
ofit, and wafered with a wafer. It ran as follows :— Maister Batter 
has sent down, per the bearer, with his compliments to Maister 
Wauch, a cuttikin of corduroy, deficient in the instap, which please 
let out, as required. Maister Wauchrwill also please be so good as 
observe, that three of the buttons have «sprung the thorls, which he 
will be obliged to him to replace at his earliest convenience. Please 
send me a message whut they may be; and have the account made 
out, article for article, and duly discharged, that [ may send down 
the bearer with the change: and to bring me back the cuttikin and 
the account, to save time and trouble. [ am, dear sir, your most 
obedient friend, and ever most sincerely, ‘James Batter.’ 

No wonder that we attracted customers, for our sign was the prettiest 
ye ever saw, though the jacket was not just so neatly painted, as for 
some sand-blind creatures nut to take it for a goose. 1 daresay there 


periods, definite or indefinite, as they have stipulated, extinguishes 
the debt. In our public loans on the contrary, we create an treme in 
| ary capital, to which we assign a fictitious rate of interest. A million 
,of money is advanced to us ata real interest, suppose of six per cent.; 
but we grant io return for ittwo millions of stock, bearing an assumed 
| interest of three per cent. And we reserve tothe State a right of ex- 
| tinguishing that interest by a money payment, not of one million but 
loftwo. ‘Thesubstance of such transactions, and their relative ad- 
| vantage to the contracting parties, may, indeed, be presumed to be 
| > ’ 
little if at all varied by these embarrassed forms. Competition, wher- 


ever it freely operates, has a natural tendency as certainly and as | 


correctly to regulate exchange in these,asin any move simple deal- 
ings. But the fiction, if augatory, is not therefore harmless. What 
fiction was ever harmless in finance? Many ate the false reasonings, 
| nnmbertess and monstrous the projects of injustice, which originate 
| only in the misconception of these facts, What invidious compari- 
|sons do we not daily hear between the sums actually advanced to 
the state by its creditors, and the much lareer amount of debt sup- 
posed to have been created in their favour! Had it been remember- 
ed that our debt consiste4iee; in annuities, no such error could have 
been committed. On this imaginary capital, swelled to whatever a- 
mount, the stockholder has noelaim. Itserves only to express the 
price at which the State may, at its own convenience. redeem its en- 
gagements. And this is an advantage reserved only to the debtor. 
By the State ithas been sometimes used to lower the vate of these 
annuities; as when, on a general fall of interest, the five per Cents, 
have, bya tender of repayment, been reduced to four, or the Four 
per Cents to three. But when interest rises, the stockholder has 
not, like the private creditor, a corresponding right of enforcing, hy a 
demand of repayment, the propertionate increase of that annuity 
which, as we have seen, constitutes his whole property in the debt. 

Section 2.—The eective operations of this fund are supported 
only by surplus taxation. 

Section 3.—The reductions of debt thus effected are mere ex- 
changes of equivalents. 

Section 4.—These results have in no degree been varied by the 
application ofjcompound interest to the operations of this fund. 

This whole matter of compound interest is, indeed, not a discovery 
in finance, but a mere question of numbers. We are to!d how much 
debt will in a given period be redeemed by a given annuity, succes- 
sively increased ina given ratio. And what is this but a preblem 
purely arithmetical? [t depends on no principal of political econo- 
my. It leaves untouched that which is, in such a case, the main ob- 
ject of inquiry for any practical result. These sums may be accu- 


very generally disregarded, and its neglect has greatly complicated | 
these discussions, which for the public interest could not have been), 


‘The hell of Virgil and of Dante, or even that painted by Oreagna, 
at St. Maria Novella, in Florence, in a style so deeply impressive, 
ire only faint sketches in comparis>n wit! that full display of terror 

and death presented in the tragedy, exhibiting in all their horrors the 
| Bacchantes, the Furies, the Eumenides, Medusa, and all the mon- 
' sters of history or fiction. 

‘Ilatred, jealousy, long-standing quarrels. mortal antipathies, al! 
the ferocicus passions vere in most exasperated excitement and con- 
flict. The shrieks of the women and children mingled with the 
| yells of these cannibals, and the bayings of dogs, added the tortures 
| of hearing to all the agonies which appalled the sight. 

‘Standing on a mound of earth with my cutlass in my girdle, my 
gun in my hand, and my sword half unsheathed at my side, I remain- 
(ed a spectator to this awtnl scene—watchiful and motionless. 1 was 
| often menaced, bat never answered, except by an expressive silence, 
| Which most unequivocally declared that [was ready to rush on the 
| first who should dare to become my assailant. My Bois-brule had 
| concealed himself, and [had great difficulty in raiying him to my 


side, where he at length appeared to feel more conlidence and secu- 
jrity than elsewhere, for he became convinced that there was a grea- 
ter probability of escaping the threatened catastrophe by courage and 
resolution than Ly indecision and terror. 





‘But it became necessary for me, for a few moments, to quit my 
jentrenchment. ‘The life of the chief, Cloudy Weather, was in dan- 
}ger. I was his host, and he was the father of the beautifal Voascilc, 
| who, by giving me timely notice in two instances of plots formed 
for my destruction, and thus kindling into stronger power the fierce 
and menacing expression of my countenance, had been twice my 
preserver. I darted forward with her and my Bois-brule. who was 
now become a hero, and we saved him, by disarming of their knives 
the two assassins who had attacked him, and against whom, merely 
with a small piece of wood, he defended himself like a lion. We 
pushed him into his tent, and committed him to the care of a warrior 
chief, one of his intimate friends, who was enjoined to protect him, 
and prevent his going out. He found, however, a knife which had 
been concealed, and whether from that impulse natnral to Indians, 
which often occasions them in tbeir passion to make a victim of the 
first man they meet ; or whether through real mistake, he rushed on 
| his friend and stabbed him with repeated thrusts: we, however, re- 
‘turned instantly at the call of Woascila, and fortunately in time to 


| prevent the completion of murder. 
| 





| dear countess, by a display of genuine magnanimity and generosity 
‘The son of the wounded savage, about eighteen years of age, en- 
tered the tent, and surveying with an expression of terrific.dignity the 
assassin of his parent. with heroic self-possession thus addressed him : 
—'Lou hast stabbed my father—thy own friend. I ought to avenge 
‘him, and I could do it; but thou wouldst not have this done, hadst 
| thou not been intoxicated. I pardon thee. 
| the son of Bear's heart, I perceived Rome and Greece united He 
was the hero of the day: he was not only able to resist the tempta- 


appropriate such payments to the sinking fund, whenever we have | ted greatly to mitigate the effects of its deadly influence. I embra- 
the means of making them. But from what source will they be de-| ced him with sentiments such as these savage people had never be- 
\ rived, and by whom will their charge be borne ? On these questions | fore excited in me. ‘The noble conduct of this young man is also one 
the acconntant is silent; can the statesman, therefore overlook | Of those circumstances which infuse such contradictions into the 
‘them? ‘They are the very test of the whole benefit of his system, and | character of Indians, and almost preclude the power of defining 
| decide in no smal! degree on the possibility of its practical application. | them. In order to testify my admiration of his conduet, I gave him a 
| As fast as any such {nnd accumulates, the annua! taxation must also | liberal quantity of powder, the most valuable present that, situated as 
‘accumulate irom which it is to be defrayed. If, instead of Price’s| 1 was, L could possibly bestow upon him. I would have conferred 
‘two hundred millions of globes of gold, each of so many thousamd|0” him an empire had I been able; but my destitation was even 

miles in diameter, we could suppose his fund to have increased only | greater than Lis own. 
| up to as many ounces of the same meta!, the taxes (to be levied for it Noy <p as “ 

ina singie year would fall little short of the nominal capital of our TIORRIBLE ADVENTURE. 

Atthe period when Murat was about to invade Sicily, the Cheva- 


present debt! 
lier R-——,, Paymaster-general of the Neapolitan forces, was tra. 








Chap. Ul.—On the attempted Permanence and repeated Interrup- 
tion of this system. 


rately caleutated according to their prescribed data; we may by law | tions of a liquor so exceedingly attractive to Indians, but he contribu- 


velling through Calabria for the purpose ef joining the army, having 


|} ‘On this occasion [ was excoedingly surprised aid affected, my | 


In this young Indian, | 
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been to Naples to make arrangements for the transmission of a! 


quantity of specie. He had sent on his servant before him, to pre- 
pare his quarters at the town of ——, expecting to arrive there him- 
self by night-fall; but, the day being very sultry, he had loitered on 
the road, and, at nine o’clock in the evening, found that he was still 
at a considerable distance from the proposed end of his journey.— 


Ife was so much harassed and fatigued that he determined to put up, 
_ tor the night at the first convenient house. 


He at length entered an 
old romantic building on the road-side, inhabited by a man and his 
wife, the former a stout muscular figure, with a swarthy countenance 
almost wholly shrouded in a mass of bushy whiskers and musta- 
chios. Thetraveller was received with civility; and, after parta- 
king of a hearty supper, was conducted, up a crazy old staircase, to 
his apartment forthe night. Not much fancying the appearance of 
the place,and finding no lock on his door, he fixed a chair against 
it; and. after priming his pistols, put them carefully ugder his pil- 
low. He had not been long in bed when he heard a noise below, 
as of persons entering the house; and, some time afterwards. was 
alarmed by the sound of a man’s footsteps onthe staircase. He then 
perceived a light through the crevice of the door, against which the 
man gently pressed for admittance, but, finding some resistance, he 
thrust it open sufficiently to admit his hand, and with extreme cau- 
tion removed the chair, and entered the apartment. The Chevalier 
then saw his host, with a lamp in one hand and a huge knife in the 
other, approaching the bed on tiptoe. The Chevalier cocked his 
pistols beneath the bed-clothes, that the noise of the spring might not 
be heard. When the man reached the side of the bed, he held the 
light @p the Chevalier’s face, who pretended to be in a protound 
sleep, Dut contrived nevertheless to steal an occasional glance at his 
feartul host. 
lamp on the bed-post, went to the other end of the room, and brought 
to the bed-side a chair, on which he immediately mounted, with the 
tremendous knife still in his hand. At the very moment that the Che- 
valier was about to start up from the bed and shoot him, the man, in 
a hurried manner, cut several enormous slices from a piece of bacon 
that was hanging over his bedstead, though it had been wholly unno- 
ticed before by the agitated traveller. The host then passed the light 
vefore his eyes again, and left the room inthe same cautions way in 
whieh he had entered it, and, unconscious of the danger he had es- 
caped, returned to a crowd of new and hungry guests below stairs 
who were, of course, not very sorry to perceive that he had saved 
his bacon. 
—p-—— 


POLICE. 


Bow Street.—A gentleman named Colonel! O’Brien applied to the | 


Magistrates for redress under the following circumstances. He had, 
he stated, been travelling in Peru for four years, and had collected a 
vreat number of curiosities, and among them a piece of virgin gold, 
bearing in its native state a most extraordinary resemblance to tue 
Duke of We'tlington’s face. On that account he purchased it for one 
hundred guineas, and placed it in his collection. f- weighed nearly 
13 ounces avoirdupoise. On his arrival in England about 6 months 
v7o, he had shewn it to Mr. Lowrie, a sadler, whom be bad employ- 
ed previous to his leaving England, and Mr. Lowrie requested 
leave to shew it to his friends. ‘The Colonel had left it with him for 
that purpose, and he called subsequently, but could not recover it for 
some time, and when he did so, he found that the resemblance, for 
which he prized itso much had been completely obliterated, and 
that about two ounces of the gold itself appeared to have been cut 
off from that particular part. 

Mr. Lowrie here explained that it was the result of sheer accident 
He had shown it to a Mr. Roberts, who doubted if it were gold, and 
with Mr. Lowvie’s leave, took it home for the purpose of assaying it. 
In the experiment, however, the accident had occurred, and he could 
not discover an atom of the part which the Colonel alleged to have 
been cut off. Hewas most willing to compensate for the injury 
to the amount of the gold deficient, but Colonel O’Brien would not 
consent to it, 

The Magistrates declined giving an opinion upon the subject, but 
recommended au appeal to any member of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, who had seen it in its original state, as they could not fix a value 
beyond the intrinsic one on any article. 

The Colone! said, that he did not attend for the intrinsic value, but 
for the injury done to the article as anantique. He would not have 
allowed such a disfigurement for fifty guineas. As it was if they 
could give him no redress, he should say oo more, but put up with 
the loss altogether. Ile then left the office, apparently very dissatis- 
lied.—April 25. 

oe 
IMPORTS & EXPORTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
From the New Times. 


We give in another column a Parliamentary document of consi- 
derable importance, which has been printed by order of the House 
of Commons. It is an account of the Exports and Imports for the 
year ending Sth January 1827, and the summary of the same for the 
succeeding year of 1827 and 1828. There is a distinction between 
what is called official and declared value, which considerably affects 
the statements of onr commerce when they are taken from distant 
periods: but when the periods are so near as consecutive years, the 
variation on the relation of the one value to the other is necessarily 
very small, and the general results may be taken as very pruper data 
for all the purposes of comparison. We often hear of the slackness 
of trade, but we are somewhat at a loss to understand what men 
count slackness when we look on such documents as the present. 
‘he total exports from Great Britain to all parts of the world, in the 
year 1826, have amounted to fifty millions and a quarter, of which 
torty millions and a quarter were British and Irish produce. ‘The to- 
tal exports in 1227 were 61 millions, of which fifty-one millions and 
a quarter were British and Irish. ‘The total imports in the former 
period amounted to thirty-six millions, and in the latter to forty-three 
millions and a half. So that the increase of exports in the one year 
has amounted to ten and three-quarters millions, the whole of which 
has been in British and Jrish produce, while that of imports has 
amounted to seven millions and a haf. Lest it should be said that 
this remarkable increase has appeared in one year only, we have ta- 
ken she trouble of comparing the years 1826 and 1827, with the two 
preceding years, as they are given in Mr. C. Moreau’s very valuable 
Chart. The result of the comparison is as satisfactory in the four as 
in the two years, as will be seen trom the following table, in which 
we have stated the amount in millions and parts of millions :— 


Imports. Exports. 
Years. British. Colonial, &c. Total. 
1824-5 36 om. 48 m. 10 m. 58} m. 
1825-6 424 m. 464 m. 19 m. 5D4 m. 
1826-7 36 om. 404 m. 1) m. 50} m. 
1827-8 434 m. 514 m. 9} m. 61 m. 


It is only necessary to remind our readers, that the peculiar cir- 


The man soon turned from bim, and, after hanging the | 
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Ireland, together with the imports into Ireland, for the year ended 

, oth January, J#23. 

\ tin Shek, 3 

'Importsinto Ireland - - - - - - . 
Exports from Ireland :— 

British and Irish Produce’ - . - - - - 

Foreign and Colonial Produce” - - - - - 


£ 1,420,027 
942.832 
24,480 








Total - - - - - £967,312 
Vat IRVING, Inspector-General of Lmports and Exports. 
Inspet.er-Generai’s Office, Custom House London April 14. 1528; 
Of the Irish Exports Nine-Tenths are to the Britisli West indies, 
| No:th American Colonies, and the United States. 
Note.—We have dropped the shillings and pence. 





LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
HIGH COURT OF CHANCERY.—NEW ORDERS. 
, New Orders of the High Court of Chancery, adopted by Lord Lynd- 
| hurst, Sir John Leach, Master of the Rolls, and Sir Lancelot 
Shadwell, Vice-Chancellor, April 3d, 1828. 
| 5. That when exceptions taken to an answer for insufliciency are 
not submitted to, the plaintiff may at the expiration of eight days after 
the exceptions are delivered, but not before unless an injunction 
causes, reter such answer for insufliciency; and if he do not refer 
the same within the next six days, he shall be considered as having 
abandoned the exceptions; in which latter case such answer shall 
be thenceforth deemed sufficient. 

6. That if the plaintiff do not, within a fortnight after a defend- 
ant’s second or third answer is filed, refer the same for insufficiency 
on the old exceptions, such answer shall thenceforth be deemed 
| insufficient. 
| 7. That if the plaintiff do refer a defendant’s second or third an- 
jswer for insufficiency on the old exceptions, then the particular 
exception or exceptions to which he requires a further answer shall 
| be stated in the order. 

&. That if upon a reference of exceptions the Master shall find the 
answer insufficient, he shall fix the time to be allowed for putting in 
a iurther answer, and shall specify the same in his report, from the 
date whereof such time shall run, and it shall not be necessary for 
| the plaintiff to serve a subpena for the defendant to make a better 
janswer; And any defendant who shall not put in a further answer 
| within the time so allowed, shall be in contempt, and be dealt with 








} 


| 
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(The following are the Tables referred to.] . 
Exports. 
Official - “A ‘ 
COUNTRIES. Valueof British & Foreign & Total 
Imports. Irish. Colonial. Exports. 
EUROPE, £ £ x2 £ 
Russia. .ccccccccoaccteceseseees 2,985,945 1,646,051 574.227 2,220,978 
Sweden eeecee POR et twee eee ares 114,355 44,153 105,723 149,907 
EUMUNUEN s+ Sve aedeiese cscecescges 63,783 63,350 05,124 98,474 
Dermeark. ...ce.cvcccccscccccces 453,225 132,413 63,999 196,413 
Prussia. ..,....cescececeeeeeesee 1,007,051 156,286 411.415 567,701 
Germany......... ecco eeeeercees 1,591,978 6,521,686 2,352,155 8,873,842 
Netherlands. ....0..cscccceccves 1,396,292 =. 2,631,7 2,326,092 - 4,957,891 
FURBO +000 cecebecescocde oecees 1,225,704 426,195 656,077 1,082,272 
Portugal, &c...+...... cecvecses 508,846 2,041,920 104.513 2,146,424 
Spain, Kc. .cecessccccrcecscces 551,218 334,423 229,236 563,660 
Gibraltar. .occessecccscccccscons 40,498 1,376,624 199.039 1,575,663 
Btaly. 00d ee cegdarcccegecccecces 625,416 6,222,275 965,039 4,187,315 
Malta. .......+.+6.. Wes eecceees. 29,499 350,581 75,105 425,686 
Romknts Melandts os.0d oc vcccccocede 93,402 22,451 1,999 24,430 | 
TRON MIDs hsv 00 009048 binigr: 815,516 1,104,897 67,559 1,172,486 
Guernsey, YE. 0000 cc ccccccccvecs 1x9,236 258,588 94,648 353,236 
Total. ..ec..... 11,646,967 20,333,698 8,262,506 28,596,295 
ASIA. 
Fast Indies aud China......... 8,002,786 4,240424 636,700 4,877,125 
New Holland, 2... sccccscccccees 83,552 208,297 61,232 269,529 
AFRICA , 
Cape of Good Hope. ..'.......6. 151,342 171,823 ° 22,792 194,615 
Other Parts of Africa........... 218,904 155,450 158,577 234,027 
AMERICA. . 
Pritish Northern Co'onies....... 974,883 1.339.343 210,975 1,950,318 
British West Indies. ...........+ 782,135 3 538,651 253,756 3,792,408 
Foreign West Indies............ 602,484 267,683 63,176 930,259 
United States........ccesecssees 4,981,647 5,114,608 = 147,583 5,262,191 
BPM. s cwacceccccccscccscceces T67,918 2,556,139 37,590 2,593,730 
6444 sae 056.0606 30040R08 101,380 610,155 58,259 668,415 
Colombia. ...ccceccccccsccccvccs 21,504 293,205 27,154 $20,360 
POPs ccsccccesccoccecccsccccecs 31,539 190,505 20.361 210,667 
CHIL. 6 o cvle cad eccccsccccccvccest C877 297,884 17,925 315,820 
Buenos Ayres; &C........00cc0es 205,629 415,582 6.317 421,900 
Whale Fishoriets.coy.ceeccccoee 327,056 1,439 1,489 
Bo Re Sa? Cieclaitiiiie ‘niniedanings - sities 
0 eee r er 36,038,951 40,332,854 10,066.502 50,399,356 
Note.—The proportional value of the trade carried on with each 
e ountry during the year ended 5th January, 1628, eannotat present | 
be stated, as it is ascertained by applying the official rates individu- 
ally to the numerous articles of import and export, of which the 
trade may in each case consists: an operation of such extent and 
labonras unavoidably to occupy a period of several months after the 
termination of the year. The Account containing the distinction of | 
the trade with each country is therefore submitted petwd Nerd end- 
ied 5th January, 1827 ; and an Abstract is subjoined of the Total Of- 
ficial Value of the [Imports and Exports in the year ended the 5th Jan- 
uary, 1828, as the best return which it is practarable to furnish at the 
| present time in relation to the trade of the last year. 
“YEAR ENDED JAN. 5, 1828. 
Total Official Value of imports into Great Britian from Fo- 
reign Parts - - - - - - - - £43,467 ,747 
Total Official Value of Exports, viz.:— 
| British and Irish Produce” - - - £51 ,276,448 2) per goo car 
| Foreign and Colonial - - - - 9506,247 § £61,082, 695 
WM. IRVING, Inspector-General of Imports and Exports. 
Inspector Geueral’s Office, Custom House, London, April 14, 1828. 
Official Value of British and Irish Produce and Manutactures, and 


of Foreign and Colonial Produce and Manufactures, exported from | 
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14. That every order for leave to atnend the bill shall contain an 
undertaking by the plaintiff to amend the bill within three weeke 
from the date of the order; and in default thereof, such order shall 
become void, and the cause shail, as far as relates to any motion to 
dismiss the bill for want of proseeution, siand in the same situation 
as if such order had not been made. 

27. That where the same solicitor is employed for two or more 
defendants, and separate answers shall have been filed, or other pro- 
ceedings had, by or for two or more defendants separately, the 
Master shall consider in the taxation of such Solicitor’s bill of costs, 
either between party and party, or between Solicitor aad Client, 
whether such separate answers or other proceedings were necessary 
or proper; and if he is of opinion that any part of the costs occa- 
sioned thereby has been unnecesserily or improperly incurred, the 
same shall be disallowed. 

45. That clerical mistakes in decrees or decretal orders, or errors 
arising from any accidental slip or omission, may at any time before 
enrolment be corrected upon petition, without the form and expense 
of a re-hearing. 





| COURT OF KING’S BENCH. 

De La Chaviment v. the Bank of England. 
| This was an action on a promissory note for 5001. 
was tried at the last sittings at Guildhall. 





The action 
The note in question was 
lost by Mr. Hazeldon, whose property it was. Shortly after it was 
purchased by a bullion merchant in Paris, named Duval, from an 
_Englisb gentleman, whose name he did not know, contenting him- 
selt with ascertaining that the note was not a forgery. Duval passed 
the note in the way of business to the house of Emeric and Co., 
| who soid it to the bankers Odier and Co., of Paris, who sold it to 
'the plaintiff, who was their correspondent, who presented it at the 
Bank, when payment was refused, on the ground that the note was 
| stolen. 
Mr. Seargeant Bosanquer now moved to set aside the verdict for 
‘the plaintiff, and to enter a nonsuit. He contended that English 
| Bank notes being in common circulation in France. must be consid- 
eaed as goods and chattels, and were subject to the same rules as 
‘other property. The plaintiff cuuld have no better title than the 
| bankers Odier and Co. fad, and Odier and Co. couid have no better 
title than Duval, who, he contended, had not taken reasonable p 
cautions in inquiring how the person from whom he purchased ha 
got possession of the note. 


come a very’ common practice to take stolen nctes fiom this country 
|to Paris, to dispose of them. 


SUNUNTACY. 


Craniology and Political Economy-—The pretensions of modern 
political economy asa science, may be well explained in the lan- 
| guage of Blumenbach, applied to another modern science of a very 
| similar character. When the celebrated professor was asked what 
| was his opinion on craniology, he thus expressed himself: “ ‘There is 
; much in it that is true, and much that is new; but that which is true 
is not new, and that which is mew is not true.” 


On Saturday night, as Mr. Justice Burrough was proceeding to 
town in his carriage from Kingston after finishing the home circuit, 
| the portmanteau, which was fixed behind, and which contained, be- 
| sides several documents and papers of importance, his Lordship’s 
} 











gown and wig, was cut from its fastenings by some of the “‘drags- 
men’’ who lurk aboutthe roadsin the environs of London. ‘The 
| robbery was not discovered until the arrival of the Learned Judge’s 
(carriage intown. The following morning the road between the 
| Baldfaced Siagand the Plough, near Wandsworth, was strewec 
| with the fragments of his Lordship’s gown, cut up into small pieces, 
and dropped at intervals on the road. The wig shartd a similar 


late, some portion of which was stuck on pikes by the road-side.— ° 


The empty portmantau was discovered in a field near the spot where 
| THe thieves arc s=ppeced to Reve cut it from the carriage. 
It is said that the Right Hon, Lord Stanley will be catied-to-the 
| President’s Chair of the Linnaean Society, vacant by the death of 
Sir J. E. Smith. 


Miss Foote during the last fifteen weeks has fulfilled twenty en- 
gagements ; acted seventy three nights, always in two and frequent- 
ly inthree pieceseach night. During this period there were sixteen 
Sundays, Christmas day, Christmas Eve, and Ash Wednesday In 
accomplishing this she has traversed 1,387 miles, and netted more 
than £3,000. 

Rumours are abroad of another illustrious bonfire in the world of 
letters. It is said that the elegant author of many popular works had 
recently amused himself with writing a small volume, entitled “Fa. 
miliar Epistles trom Captain Rock to his Majesty the King:” that 
this volume was printed ; and that the whole impression (5000 copies) 
Was put into the flames on the eve of publication, in consequence ct 
alegal opinion, signed by a certain eminent Barrister and States- 
man, to this effect,—‘* There is libel in every sentence, and sedition 
in every page :”—no, not the whole impression ; for, strange to say,. 
this story comes to us from Edinburgh, where our informant saw 
and perused a copy now in possession of an eminent wit and critic 
of the “ northern countries.” Our friend adds, that the svegrewes 
work is as remarkable for its wit as for its wickedness. Captain 
Rock’s account of the breaking-up of the late Cabinet excited, in 
particular, his highest admiration, and that chapter, he says might 
be, and ought to Be, given to the public. —Luerary Gaz. 

Coincidences of the same dates.—Cromwe!l was born the same day 
Queen Elizabeth died. Sully and Henry IV, came into the world 
on the same day; and Cervantes and Shakspeare died at the same, 
—Lon. Week. Review. 


An official invitation to English Surgeons to enter the Russian 





| accordingly. 
10. That upon athird answer being reported insufficient, the de- | 
|fendant shall be examined upon interrogatories to the points reported | 
j insufficient, and shall stand committed until such defendant shall 
jhave perfectly answered such interrogatories; and shall pay in! 
| addition to the four pounds costs heretotere paid, such further costs 
} as the Court shall think fitio award. 
| 11. That no order shall be made for referring any pleading or 
| other matter depending before the Court for scandal or impertinence, 
j unless exceptions are in writing and signed by Couns’', describing 
ithe particular passages which are considered to be scandalous or 
‘impertinent, nor unless such order be obtained within six days after 
| the delivery ot such exceptions. 
| 12. That when any order is made for referring an answer for in- 
| sufficiency, or for reierring an answer or other pleading or matter 
| depending before the Court for scandal or impertinence, the order | 
| shall be considered as abandoned, unless the party obtaining the 


cumstances of 1824-5 and 1825-6, very greatly augmented the ex-| order shal! procure the Master's Report within a fortnight from the 
ports of the one, and the imports of the other year, and that the for- date of such order, or unless the Master shall within the fortnight 
ced augmentation of the exports continued throughout the greater | certify that a furjher time, to be stated in his certificate, is necessary, 
part of 1825-6. Yet, it satisfactorily appears from the above state- | in order to make a satisfactory report; in which case the order shall 
ment, that we are now, in the regular and orderly course of trade, | be considered as abandoned if the report be not obtained within the 
*xporting and importing more largely than we did in two of the most | further time so stated; and where such order relates to alleged 
extravagantly and wastefully speculatively seasons that Great Bri-| insufficiency in answer, such answer shall be deemed sufficient from 
fain ever knew. the time when the order is to be considered as abandoned. 





Service appears in the Lancet. They are to be divided into two 
classes—the first are to receive an annual salary of about £43 15s. 
sterling; and the second of about £33 sterling, besides the usuat 
allowances to medical men in the land and naval services. They 
are required to serve for twelve years; but at the end of six years 
if their duties have been performed in a proper manner, they are to 
have an annual increase of salary equal to about £4 10s sterling. At 
the end of twelve years they are at liberty to quit Russia, or if they 
remain in it, they will enjoy a pension equal to one-half of their 
salary. Pensions and gratuities of different amounis are promised to 
the heirs of those who die in the service.—Persons who desire to 
avail themselves of this invitation, are instructed to apply to the 
Russian Consul in London. 


The Marquisof Londonderry’s Narrative of the Peninsular War is to 
appear in the course of the ensuing week. It will, doubtless, be read 
with high interest Few men have seen more active service. He 
wasan Ensign in 1791, before he was fifteen years old, inthe 108th 
Foot; Lieutenant, 1793: Captain, 1794. $ 
expedition, in the troops which landed at Isle Dieu, under Generai 
Doyle. Attached to the Austrian armies in 1795-6, severely wound- 
ed in the face at the battle of Douanwert, when leading a charge. o! 
cavalry. On his return home, appointed Aile-du-Camp to Lord 
Camden, then Lord Lieutenart of Ireland. Promotedto a Majority 
1795; appointed to the 6th in 1796 ; andbecame Lientenant-Colonel 
in 1797. Served in the Irish Rebellion as such; and was removed 


Served in Lord Moira's 


Tne Court granted a rule to shew cause, observing that it had be-. 
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Che Albion. 
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to the 18th Light Dragoons (afterwards hussars). Served in Holland 
in 1799, when be was woundéd in the head, at the outposts near 
Shagenbourg, and was Struck by a second ball in the breast, but was 
saved by the intervention of his glass. In 1803, received the rank of 
Colonel and King’s Aide-du-Camp and filled the civil situation of 
Under Secretary of State in the Wer Department. Left it to ac- 
company Sir Jonn Moore, when he commanded a Hussar Brigade, 
and repeatedly distinguished himself, especially at Benevente. in the 
defeat of the Imperial Guard. Adjutant General to Sir Arthur 
Wellesley in 1809. Received the thanks of Parliament, 5th Feb. 
1810. Admitted to the Order of the Bath; allowed to-wear the 
insignia of the Roya! Portuguese Military Ordor of the ‘Tower and 
Sword, and medals for all the battles, particularly. aad to him alone, 
for Benevente. He was in the brilliant campaigns which began at 
Lutzen, and ended at Paris; signed the Treaties of Vienna and 
Paris; was created Baron Stewart in 1814—Ambassador at the Court 
of Austria. after serving as Minister to Prussia. }s the Colonel of the 
1th Hussars; and succeeded to his present title at the decease cf 
his brother. His experience, therefore, in all military affairs, will 
be allowed to be great, and his opportunities of knowing all the 
deiails of the interesting Peninsular Campaigns very extensive. 


A Sicilian journal states that a youth, only thirteen years of age, 
the son of a poor stone-mason, has evinced such improvisatorial ta- 
lents, that he was permitted to display them to his Majesty the King 
of Naples, and the Royal family, on the Ist ult. The subjects which 
the selected for the young imprevisatore were the Sacrifice of Abra- 
ham, the meeting of Hinens and Anchises in the Elysian Fields, and 
Coriolanus at the gates of Rome, each of which he treated with an 
energy and style truly remarkable, and on concluding, he turned to- 
wards the monarch, and expressed his happiness in being born his 
subject, and his ardent hope that he might one day be able worthily 
to celebrate his august benefactor. His majesty has placed this youth, 
who is named Carlo Pace, on the foundation of the first college in 
Naples, and has provided him with a suitable maintenance. 


London University.—Great preparations are making in this patri- 
otic institution for the most splendid course of Lectures ever deliv- 
ered in London, The apparatus of the Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy, which we have seen, is of the most magnificent description. 
The models of pullies, levers, and other mechanical powers, are 
constructed on the largest stale ever seen in an University, and are 
made of the best materials, beautifully polished. The drawings of 
the various subjects in Botany, Natural History, and Anatomy, are 
on a similar scale of magnificence and beauty-—Velru. 


We understand that Captain Ross has presented the London Uni- 
versity with a splendid Reflecting Telescope on Ramage principle. 
It is as large as the famous Herchellian telescope at Stowe. 


Chronicles of the Canongate.—The new series of ‘“ Chronicles of 
the Canongate” consists of but one story, which is to be entitled 
* Vaientine’s Day, or the Fair Maid of Perth.” ‘The era of the events 
is the reigu af Robert LIE., the scene is principally about Perth, but 
sometimes changes to the Highlands. ‘The story is partly domestic, 
and partly historical : and there is a great variety of characters, from 
the King himself, his son the Duke of Rothesay, his brother, the 
Duke of Albany, many of the bold barons of the time, the Ear! of 
Dunbar, the Earl of March, Sir John Ramoray, the confident of the 
Duke of Rothesay in his pleasures and debauches, down to the bur- 

esses of Perth, with old Simon Glover at their head, and the brave 
enry Wynd. the Smith or armourer, the intended husband of Gio- 





ver’s daughter Catherine. ‘These two last characters are the hero 
and heroine of the novel. The story teems with incidents and 
situations most striking and characteristic. A great deal of drama- 
tic dialogue is interspersed: and the English or foreign reader is 
not perplexed by those Scotticisms which occur in many of the no- 
vels.----Lond. Week. Review. 


We are informed that the authors of the highly popular work 
which has just appeared under the title of ‘ Tales and Legends,’ are 
three sisters of the name of Corbett. They are already known as 
the authors of the ‘Odd Volume,’ but thei present work has placed 
them in much higher walk in the paths of fiterature —Jdem. 

Rifle Guns.----A Rifle Gun, on the percussion principle, and on a 
new construction, to fire by means of a spring instead of alock, has 
been lately invented by Col. Milter of the artillery. Instead of hav- 
ing the stock made of wood, the entire piece is formed of iron, the 
hinder part of the stock being perforated in order to render it lighter 
inthe hand. On the right hand of the stock a strong spring is fixed 
by means of a screw ; the head of the spring striking against the nip- 

e or head of the touch-hole, on whieh “the detonating cup is fixed 
preparatory to firing. The spring is provided with a strong pin or 
pivot which slides through the stock in the horizontal direction, 
when the piece is respectively cocked or discharged. ‘Tris pivot 
contains a notch which catches the trigger in the usual way, the 
spring strikes the cup, and the piece is instantly discharged. The 
chief merit of this invention is its simplicity and less liability to get 
out of order; and we hear it may be made for half the price of the 
common firelocks. Practice alone must, however, determine the | 
value of the invention. thongh we learn that some very satisfactory | 
experiments were made with this rifle againsl the ordinary regulatiog: 
rifle, some time back at Woolwich. 

New Branch of Monteities.----About the time of civi! wars in Brit-| 
ain, the name 
Monteith. Having been so unguarded as to engage in an illicit | 
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rson has just been published by Mr. Kreeft. It is the work of 

r. Voight, now purstting his studies at Rome, as we hear, with 
much distinction ; and is executed in gold, silver, and bronze. The 
medal is deeply cut, and represents the learned lord in profile, as 
Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain; and though the dress wig 
of that office is not auspicious to style, the artist has, in every other 
respect, a¢quitted himself so ably, that his lasting portraiture of the 
features of a man so distinguished in our anvals, is likely to be most 
favourably received by his friends and admirers. The reverse has 
an inscription, recording the leading events of his lordship’s long and 
valuable life. 


Swimming.—A match has at length been made at the Cotton Tree 
Great Ancoats-street, in this town by Dr. Bedale, and Mr. James 
Heywood Smith, Heaton Norris, for 20/ a-side and the whole of the 
money deposited, tu swim 500 yards in the Duke of Bridgewater’s 
eanal, on the last Friday in July. Mr. Smith gives the doctor fifteen 
strokes in each hundred; consequently, he is to go as far in 425 
strokes as Bedale does in 500.— Manchester paper. 

A young gentleman, the grandson of a solicitor at Braintree, lately 
deceased, who by his parsimony accumulated about £150,000 in es- 
{ates and money, to which the youth will be entitled when of age., 
eloped on the 9th instant with the daughter of the landlord of the 
Horn Ino. The lady is said to be about 15, andthe young man is a 
ward in Chancery. They are supposed to have reached the opposif¢ 
coast.—Essex Herald. 

Government appear determined to derive some benefit from the 
labour of able bodied convicts, upwards of forty of them having been 
lately appropriated, in Chatham dock-yard,to do the work formerly 
done by a team of six horses. 

—g——. 
MR. JACOB’S REPORT ON THE POPULATION, POOR, 
LANDLORDS, AND FARMERS OF NORTHERN EUROPE. 


From Bell’s Weekly Messenger, April 27. 

The second Report of this very able writer, and entertaining tra- 
veller, has been published by Parliament. It alfurds all the pleasure 
of a book of tours, and has the more solid value of a statistical ac- 
count of the northern prats of Europe, with reference to their power 
to export corn to this country. It affords also a pleasing picture of 
manners and society. An extract would not do the Report justice, 
and it is impracticable to give the whole in a newspaper. We shall 
touch upon some points of great public interest in the present mo- 
ment, and consider the Report under the heads of Population, the 
Poor, the Landlord, and the Farmer. 
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ainly not with much confidence, that our labourers perform nearly 
one-third more work, and perform it better, than is done in any of 
|the several continental countries I have visited, excepting, however, 
the Netherlands, where the work is admirably performed, and 
whence our best practical farmers have much to learn.” Again Mn 
J. observes, ‘Our labourers are not compelled to subsist on the low- 
est kinds of food. Even the most indigent, those whoare supported 
by the local poor-rates in their dwellings, or such as are placed in 
poor-houses, workhouses, hospitals, and other receptacles for indi- 
gence, are not like those in similar circumstances in poorer coun- 
tries, compelled to live exclusively on potatoes. All of them are 
fed with corn of some description, and in the South of the Island 
almost wholly with wheat. Those a little above absolute want of, 
or whose feelings forbid them to apply for parochial aid, may some- 
times suffer more than those who receive it; but this class compri- 
ses a very small proportion of the whole inhabitants of Great Bri- 
tain, and it is among them that the greater use of potatees has Leen 
chiefly extended.” 

If the advantage is thus eminently in favour of the lower orders 
of our own country, it is yet more conspicnously marked in our class 
of proprietors and landlords. ‘Fhe proprietors of foreign countries 
are mostly of two classes—the high, feudal, aristocratic proprietor, 
who grasps whole villages, provinces, and market towns; and the 
proprietor of a few hundred acres, who rather resembles the English 
farmer, than our native squire or country gentleman, 

In Northern Europe, in Prassia, Poland, Sweden. Denmark, &c. 
the condition of the higher class of landlords is not happy. eo 
seem to be poor, ambitious, and luxurious, and tolive ina s®rt ot 
splendid vicissitude of enjoyment and distress, When a large corn 
export goes on to this country, or when there isan unusual demand 
for timber, or mineral produce, they become rich; but when it 
slackens or ceases, they are often obliged to take their rents in kind, 
or to pass into the hands of Polish Jews or Hamburgh Bankers. 

There seems nothing existing abroad of the same class with the 
English yeomen or farmer; where agriculture is followed as a trade, 
with large capital embarked in it, end the soil is cultivated with the 
zeal, science, and expenditure of a large manufactory. The foreign 
labourer never obtains capital to become either a proprietor or renter 
of land upon a large scale. We must except, however, some part 
of Holland and the Netherlands, and the whole of the kingdom ot 
France; but in the North, and North Eastern parts of Europe, the 
English farmer seems an unknown class. ; 

Our limits will not allow us to enter further into this Report. As 
regards the Corn Laws. Mr. Jacob seems to think that no importation, 





With regard to Population, the jncrease throughout Europe seems | 
astonishing.—It used to be a maximi that three things were necessa- 
ry to cause a country to abound in people.—First, marriage ; second- 
ly, the ease and certainty with which a provision can be secured for 
that mode of subsistence to which each class of the community is 
accustomed. And lastly, the distribution of that provision by the 
employment afforded to labour in agriculture, trade, manufactures, 
and commerce. 

But notwithstanding there are few traces of this invariable condi- 
ton of things abroad, the population of Europe seems to be proceed- 
ing at a prodigious rate, and the respective governments are not eager 
to pour its abundance upon foreign countries. Prussia, which is 
about as poor as Ireland, has advanced in numbers with the like ra- 
pidity. The Netherlands, Holland, and the minor states of northern 
Germany, all seem to have entered as much into competition with 
England in this respect. as in the rivalry of trade and commeree.— 
Hear what Mr. Jacob says :—** Population appears every where to 
be increasing with more or less rapidity. In Prussia, the increase 
from 1817 to 1827, amounts to 1.849.561; at which rate the inhabi- 


tants v:ould double themselves in little more than thirty six years.—| 


The population of 1826 was 12,243,603." We find that the increase 
had been chiefty in the Polish and Prussian provinces. Hanover has 
increased 14 per cent. since the peace. The Netherlancds<tyave in- 
creased since 1815, from 5,424,500 to 6,013,478. fn Dennwairk the 
rate of Increase would double the inhabitants in thirty-two years. 
Next to population, the inquiry most interesting to humanity must 
be,—how is the bulk of the people fed and clothed? The final view 


of any extent, can reach our markets at a price below 45 shillings 
\'Phis would be exclusive of duty. ‘The Report every where displays 
good sense and good feeling. It gives us the image of foreign coun- 
‘tries to contrast with our own, and strengthens the feelings of patriot- 
| ism, by showing that the sentiments of nature are condrmed by reality 
land truth. 


—— 
LOVE AND ROGUERY. 

Perhaps there never was a greater dupe to villians in this country 
than the unfortunate Meredith, who died a few days ago in tt® King’s 
Bench Prison. ‘{‘he following extraordinary case is one of the nu- 
merous instances in which his vanity end credulity were worked up- 
on with success :— 

Seven years ago he rented a furnished house in Park-street, where 
he was surrounded by the most dashing swindlersin England. One 
of the fraternity, a Captain in the Army. wormed himself into the 
confidence of Meredith, whose house was immediately opposite to 
that of a noble Lord who had two or three beautiful daughters 
Meredith fancied himself beloved by one of those young ladies, and 
his friend encouraged the fancy for his own purposes, and told Mere- 
dith that if he managed the thing well, he might get the girl. 
The first thing to be done was to procure an interview, aud Mere- 
| dith’s friend recommended an immediate correspondence. A love- 
‘letter was written to the lady by the lover, and the Captain’sservant, 

who was to be well paid, was employed to deliver it. This trusty 
| messenger delivered the letter to his master, who wrote an answet 
in the lady’s name, stating that she could not see her dear Merideth 


of all rational politics is to produce the greatest quantity of happiness | es she was obliged to go off to Ireland, in consequence of his Majes- 


in a given tract of country. But as population, without the means 
of supporting it, isonly a burther t6 the country—a vast depository 
of misery, suffering, and danger, and not of wealth or national 
strength,—it is always important to know how the people are sus- 


tained. The happines of « people is made up of the happiness of 


single persons ; and although we speak of communities as intelligent 


beings, and ascribe to them happiness and misery, desires, interests, | 


and passiong, nothing realty exists and feets but individwals. The 
question, therefore, is,—what is the condition of the individuals in 
the lower orders of the State? 

Now itis clear from Mr. Jacob’s statement, that the poor in east- 


ern and northern Europe are in a much worse condition than in: 
Their wages, compared with the relative value of mo- | 
ney, are lower; their clothing more wretched; their enjoyments| 
All this is to be ascribed to the | 
absence of trade and commerce,—conditions of society subject: in- | 
deed, to violent ffustuations, and bringing with thenr alternately | 


this country. 


fewer; their dependance greater. 


great wealth and great poverty. But itis undeniable that agriculture 


| fy’s determination to visit that country, where she hoped tu see her 
| beloved. Meredith, delighted at this avowal, proposed an immedi 
ate journey, and requested the Captain’s company. The latter re 
plied, that the thing required great caution and tact, and that as he 
| owed 3007 or 490’ in Ireland. he could not face that couatry without 
thatsuin. This diicn!ty was soon removed. The Captain got the 
required amount from his dupe, and oif to Dublin they went, where 
the correspondence was resumed, the answers of the young Lady 
| becoming so warm that Meredith wrote to ber to run off with bim 
at onee.—-“Yes,” said she, in her reply, “f will run away with you, 
but unfortunately, my family have become acquainted with my pas- 
sion for you. and are resolved to take me off to the seat of a Nobie- 
man, about 60 miles from town. IT shall, however, write to you, and 
let you know how to proceed.” The letter concluded with strong 
approbation of the address and talent of the servnat in managing the 
correspondence. ‘Chis was a sever: check to Meredith’s hopes, lit 
the Captain cheered him up, and told bim that his servant's assis 
tence veould release a girl frem the protection of the Devil himselt 


the parson of Doddingstene, near Edinburgh, was! Hever arrives at any considerabie perfection, and consequently la-) Another letter was sent, and andiher received. The lady described 
bour never gets its fall reward, where it is not connected with trade: 


her situation as wretched inthe extreme, and vowed that she could 


amour with a Indy of rank in the neighbourtroed, he soon found him- | that is, where the demand for the produce of land is not increased by | only be happy with her lover, but she could not move without brib 


self necessitated to quit the scene of his disgrnce. He betook him-| 


self to France, and immediately applied for employment to the cele- | States purely agricultural, are always the most depressed in the so-| pounds. 


brated Richelieu. “I am of the Monti°th family in Scotland.” 
The Cardinal remarked that he was well acquainted with the Mon- | 


the consumption of trading cities. 


cial scale. 
In some of the northern States of Europe they have their Poor 


The labourers, therefore, of | 


ing the servants, for which purpose she required a couple of hundred 
The money was supplied, and the time of starting was ep 
Meredith was to be ready with his carriage at a spot ad- 


pointed. 
Ate was punctual 


}Oining the estate on which she was on a visit. 


sprung. The exiled person, whose father had been a common fisu- | S¥stem. like that of Mr. Owen's, established, for the purpose of; lady, elegantly attired, ranning hastily towards him. *‘ Ob! deat 
erman in the salmon trade upon the Forth, somewhere above Alloa, | bringing a portion of the unemployed poor inio masses, and w ork- | Merideth,” she exclaimed, NG Lam pursucd—the servants are after me 
stood the enquiry without being put to the blush, and readily answer-| img them hy a sort of artificial distribution, as if they were so many | —save me, save me !"’---- With my life,” cried Meredith, aad he lite 
; Richeliea acknow}-| parts of a machine; thereby making them provide for a portion of | her into the carriage.’ Hailoo !” said (wo or three savage-looking fe! 
edged that he had uot heard of that branch, but admitted, with be-| heir own wauts. : : __ |lows, who just spring out of a diteh, with cudgels in their hands, 
coming candour, that notwiths!anding his ignorance, it might be aj. Mr. Jacob does not speak of this system with the contempt which | ‘where are you galloping with our young mistress? and without : 
very illustrious family. His reverence received Monteith under his, 't deserves. In travelling through Oldenburg, he says :—* I remark-| more words, they laid their sticks so heavily upon the poor inamora ' 
patronage. and finding him a man of abilities, soon appointed him | €¢ @ great number of new colonial esteblishiments, especially within 


teiths, and wished to know from what branch of the family he had | Laws the same as we have; and in other countries there is a sort of | After having wating for some time in great suspence, he perceived a | 
7: 

' 

t 


ed, that he was of the Monteiths de Salman-net. 


| to’s shoulder, that he yielded up his prize without any further effort, 
to be his private secretary. In this situation he wrote aad published | ® few miles of the city of Oldenburg. hese resemble what have! and drove off i) a state of mind and body not easily to be deseribed 


several essays, which in that age, were admired as specimens of the | 
remarkable purity of style and facility of diction, whicha foreigner | 
might attain in the French language. 

Information for English Ladies —A modern French Physician, | 
M. Banan, treating of the excellence of vipers in médicine, quotes | 
another French Physician, M. Lefevre, who tells us—*“ English ladies | 
make no seruple of drinking wine ia which whole living vipers have 


been noticed in East Friesland, and exhibit the various shades be-!| But, although M eredith’ ardour sustained some abatement, that of 
tween the result of activity and skill in cultivation, on the one hand, the young lady was as ardent as ever. She wrote to him, ce 
and that of indolence and awkwardness on the other. This mode} ploring the mishap, and told him that her father had resolved 
of disposing of that portion of the population, which, when capital, to send her to Paris, where she hoped to see the only man 
is seanty, ean obtain no employment, seems both humane and bene-| she ever loved, and marry him. The credulous fool still be 
ficial, and appears to be extensiyely spreadinz over those countries, | lieved that al! was real, and asked his friend, the Captain, to accom- 
in every part of the Continent, where necessity has first caused its. pasiy hii: but the latter spoke of the expense; and said, that upon 


‘ ; ee adontion.” | such ar vasi yey Ou! lis t theire f st 1, 0007. 

been suffocated, in order to heep up their Coonpoud and guicty, - an "a soloni f dict ik - such = occasion tlc) te e ar chemo ag dpe . i 
prevent wrinkles, and preserve their health.” **, Now these colonies of mendicity strike us to be mere work-| Meredith had already overdrawn at his banker’s; but at the sugges- 
lysi eee war houses on a large scale;,and to have ail tie inconvenience of| tion of his friend, he accepted bills to that amount, and handed to the 
Analysis of Minerals..—The chemical analysis of a great mary | English establishments without becoming the refuge of poverty, | Captain who proposed to go at once to France, and said that the 
minerals has untit lately preseuted anomalies, which have appeared | sickness, and old age. ‘They may answer in smal! provinces purely | money should follow thein ; as his friend who discounted them, hac | 
to furnish specious objections against the theory of definite Lat sail agricultural, but they are quite anfitted for the mixed population of | promised to forward the amount to Paris. The advice was adopted 
tions. Several saline substances have exhibited superabundance a large empire. Mr. Owen's madness may be tolerable in minia- | but no girl was to be found, and no money was forthcoming. The f 





of bases, or of acid,—whose presence has been inexplicable on any 


ture, but a full sized portrnit would only display, in stronger light, | Captain then said he would return to ascertain the cause of the delay 


hypothesis the justice of which has hitherto been domonctrated. | its clumsiness and deformity. but Meredith was not long by himself when he learned that his dis 
Recent experiments have, however, shewn that no such anomalies} We are pleased with the cheerfulness with which Mr. Jacob, an | interested friend had got the bills cashed, and determined to kee; 
really exist, and that the prevailing errors on the subject have arisen | economist, and a little tainted with the contagiou of that school | the produce for the trouble he had been at in aiding the acceptor in P 





trom imperfect processes of analyzation. does justice to the superior condition of the English labourer: “ As 


yee : _ , his project of anoble connection, At the same moment that he re 
ddedaj of Lord Eidon.—A very striking likeness of this eminent far as my observation goes,” he says,“ Lam disposed to thivk, cer- 


ceived this disheartening intelligence a letter arrived from the lady 
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dated London, and reaching her lover from France. 
suspected that he was tricked, and upon bis return to England he 
dispatched a fpiend to the Nobleman, with the whole of the corres- 
pondence, which was at once declared to be nothing but a hoax by 
his lordship; who said that his daughters had been in Hampshire ail 
the time Mr. Meredith was wandering about on his Quixotic expedi- 
tion. fo blind was the unfortunate Meredith and se completely 
imposed upon ” the Captain, that although the latter scarcely took 
the trouble to disguise his hand-writing, Meredith was indebted to 
the Post-Qffice Inspector for the information, that the Captain's 
letters and the love-letters were all in the writing of the same person. 
The next step the poor dupe took was, ater his acceptances; but 
his worthy friend had obtained their value, and Meredith was 
compelled to take them up. The robbery thus effected upon the 
wretched subject of this article, within four months, by the Captain 
and his servant, (who was no other than the Captain’s half- 























At length he | the man, he therefore retreated and gave the enemies of England 
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one more reason to suppose themselves invincible. 
army possessed all the moral and physi¢al properties of their adver- 
saries---perhaps even more, and it only wanted a skilful leader to 
bring them into action. The Duke of Wellington proved to be 
that leader and the world knows how successfully. 

The period is arriving when we may expect impartial narratives 
of the great events which, at the period alluded to, so violently agi- 


tated Europe. In addition to Mr. Southey’s History of the Penin- 
sular War, and the narrative we have just spoken of, we have Gene- 


ral Foy’s, and a History from Colonel Napier; the last we shall 
speak of next week, and General Foy’s, perhaps, the week succeed- 
ing. Colonel Napier’s work seems to enjoy much e nfidence in 
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50,000 each day, and in 313 days - - - - - 15,650,000 
But the British Semi-weekly, 150,000 - - - - - - - - 15,600,000 
Weekly, 400,000 - - . - -- . - + ~ 20,800,000 
Total, - 52,050,000 





Which would require 164,400 reams of paper; the cost of the same 
would be $500,000. 

From a comparison of these estimates, it appears that the Cily 
of New York issues rather more than dua Séteath the whole num- 
ber of new spapers in the Union, and one-fourth of all the daily papers 
published in the United States. 
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/ GENTEEL HOUSE, contaibing numerous apartments adapted to domestic 
comfort. with Piazza, Gardens, Stable, and other conveniences, enclosed 
with rail fouces, aud which will be put in neat and all meeessary repair, to let, ata 





England, from the author’s honest independence, his love of truth, 





brother,) amounted to no less than £1,700.—London Paper. 


~Errata.—In the “ Pedigree” of the English Horses, recently im- 
ported, inserted in our last, for Serub, read Serab. 


(Cc? Exchange at New-York on London, 11 per cent. 
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Mer AB Brow. 
~NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 7, 1523. 
“The St. George arrived last night from Liverpool with London 
papers to the Sth of May. 





and the facilities he possessed of obtaining authentic information. 
He, it seems, is no flatterer, or believer in the infallibility of princes ; 
Bonaparte and the British Government equally share his censure, 
whenever the worthy Colone! imagines them deserving of it. Of his 
means of obtaining accurate information, it may be sufflcient to state, 
that Marshal Soult and the Duke of Wellington each gave him counte- 
nance,and furnished him with notes and papers. Of his veracity we shall 
| merely relate one anecdote, and leave the inference to our readers :— 
When the Colonel’s application was before the Duke, a friend present 





The news from the seat of expected hostilities presents nothing of 
importance; indeed there seems to be nothing official, or even cer- 
tain, from eny quarter, and we may say with great safety that mat- 
ters remain in statu quo. One thing, however. is positive, namely, 
that the Russians have not yet advanced. We have abundant ru- 
mours of new negotiations, the return of Mr. Stratiord Canning to 
Corfu,the moderation of the Emperor Nicholas, &c. a tolerable 
sample of which we subjoin in an article fromthe New Times. 
The latest dates from Constantinople are to the 2d o: Apvii, at 
which time all was quiet, but the Turks were still making war- 
like preparations, Funds on 4th May, & 3-8. 

The French Papers of Satérday reached us last night by ex- 
press. The Gazetle de France, which, as we have already re- 
marked, has at present no connection with the Government, but 
displeys great activity in its private correspondence in order to 
supply the deficiency, contains a variety of rumours concerning 
the passage of the Pruth. According to some of these tie Rus- 


cians crossed the river on the 17th, according to others on the | 
22d ult., and the intelligence conveyed in commercial letters to New B 


Vienna had caused a fall in thefunds. Other accounts in the 


same paper state, that the Emperor Nicholas passed his guards | 


in review at St. Petersburgh on the 7th of April, and ‘“an- 
nounced to them that he would soon lead them to battle,’’ | 


‘ ‘ uncement which “the troops received with transports | ; : 
2 . p oe | Dr. Hosack, in a great degree recovered his health. 


of joy.” The Messager des Chambres, a journal set up by} 
the present Miristry to fill the place of the repudiated Gazet(e, states | 
on the other hand, in a Second Edition, that though the days for the | 
passage of the Prath and the departure of the Emperor had been | 
frequently mentioned, * nothing certain or official had yet been re- 
ceived on the subject.” It also alludes to the speech said to 
have been addressed by thé young Autocrat to his soldiers, | 
and though it does not positively deny the fact, it observes | 
that the St. Petersburgh Journals of a later date were entirely | 
silent with respect to an occurrenee which would have been too | 
important not ta be noticed, if it had really happened. It also 
argues that it would not have been in character with ‘the pru- 
dence and spirit of reserve,’ which the Emperor Nicholas had | 
hitherto displayed. It then adds, that *‘no serious military ope- 
rations could take place before the end, of Ape and that Nich- 
olas, though acting in his own cause, would do nothing except 
in concert with the principal Powers of Europe, and according 
fo the stipulations of the Treaty of 6th July.” In another part, 
however, the same Paper says that the Emperor of Russia would 
leave St. Petersburg on the 6th inst, or this very day.—New 
Times. 

Captain Clapperton.—The following particulars of the death of 
Captain Clapperton, R.N. we have just received from the mouth of 
Richard Lander, his servant, who attended him in bis last moments. 

it was on the [3th of April, 1827, at six o’clock in the morning. 
that this intrepid traveller breathed his last, at the City of Sock- 
atoo, about 15 days’ journey from Timbuctoo. His illness lasted 32 
days. The complaint by which he was lost to the world, was dysen- 
tery. lle appears to have been perfectly aware of his approaching 
fate, was quite resigned to it, anc died in the arms of his servant, 
without a straggle. The Captain was 38 years of age, 

Major Laing was reported to have perished in December 1825. 
This is fully refuted, as a letter was received by his wife at ox ee 
dated February 1826, from a village but a short distance from 'Tim- 
buctoo. In that letter the Major apologized for its brevity, which, 
he added, was caused by a severe sabre wound which he had received 
on the back of his right hand. 

It is reported in a London Sunday Paper, that Sir James Kempt 
will sueceed the Earl of Dalhousie, in Canada. 


| 





In another part of this day’s impression will be found an extract 
from the Marquess of Londonderry’s Narrative of the Peninsuler war, 
which possesses all the interest necessarily attached to a descrip- 
tion of greatand important events, It is the plain unvarnished tale 
of a brave soldier, who neither extenuates, or sets down in malice, 
aught that cam call in question his veracity as an historion or an 
officer. The extract that we have made, will, we fear, induce pos- 
terity to censure the precipitancy of Sir John Moore, in abandoning 
the Spanish cause so early—at a period too, when the hopes of the 
civilized world was centered in him, and the gallant band of English 
spirits that followed him. We are glad, however, that the Noble 
Marquess preserves the character of his chief, as a skilful general, 
an excellent man, and a brave soldier. Sir John Moore lacked not 
skill, or courage, or integrity—his error consisted in always viewing 
the dark side of the picture, in under-rating the Spaniards and 
over-rating the French. Lis, was a system of over-cautious policy— 
well adapted, perhaps, to the civil wars between Charles and Crom- 
well, when the two opposing armies would encamp seven miles | 
from each other, without the knowledge of either—but by no 
means so to meet the mighty, desperate, and rapidly-executed tac- 
tics of Napoleon and his great captains. England, always fore- 
most in arms, suddenly tound herself in the rear under the French re- 
volutionary dynasty, and frequent and unexpected reverses fell upon 
her. To meet the new state of things and to cope with the daring 





expressed his surprise that his Grace should furnish matter to sucha 

| person as Colonel Napier, saeing that he was an enemy to the King’s 

|Government. The Duke, with his characteristic bluntness, replied, 

| * Napier is ad—d radical, [know ; but he will speak the truth.” Our 

' subsequent extracts will prove the accuracy of his Grace’s assertion, 
é 





| 
Canada.—From the admissions of Mr. Neilson’s Quebec Guzette, 
| there can be scarcely a doubt of Sir Francis Burton having declined 
ithe appointment of Governor General of British North America.— 
Domestic considerations are said to have influenced him in this de- 
termination. The statement in the Philadelphia papers of Sir 
| James Kempt having received the appointment, and gazetted as 
such on the 29th of April, must be incorrect, as we have examined 


jal] the most respectable London papers of the 30th, into which the 
} 


‘of it whatever. 


tainly incorrect; namely: that Sir James is at present (;overnor of 
His Excellency is Lieutenant Governor of Nova 


One part of the Philadelphia statement is cer- 


srunswick. 
Scotia. 





The Earl of Huntingdon sailed in the packet-ship William Thomp- 
son, on the Ist, for Liverpoc!, having, under the skilful attendance of 
The noble 
Earl, we understand, felt very grateful for the kindness shown him 
by several distinguished citizens during his sojourn here. 
ship was accompanied by his son, the Hon. George Fowler Hastings, 
a fine youth about thirteen years of age. 

In our next number we shall commence the publication ofa series 
of papers, embracing sketches of some of the most eminent States- 
men, Poets, and Authors of the present day. The subject of the first 
paper will be the Marquess Wellesley. 

We shall also give the first part of a very interesting story, said to 
be from the pen of the late Charles Edwards. 





We beg to call the attention of the Ladie’s Men, and Tailors, to 
the article entitled ‘‘Gentlemen’s Fashions for April,” inserted on 
our last page. The embroidered chemige, and hair a {’ Independanc®, 
are very interesting points id that unique ocunjent. 





The Northern Traveller: Containing the routes to Niagara. Que- 
bec, and the Springs. With the tour of New England, and 
the routeto the Coal Mines of Pennsylvania. Embellished with 
nineteen mapsand eleven landscapes.. Third edition revised and 
extended. New York. Published by G. & C. Carvill. 1823. - 


This well known and very useful book is now combined with the} 
“ Northern Tour,” a similar publication, and the joint production, 


notification would certainly have been copied, and find no mention | 


His lord- | 


moderate rent, and taxes or the lease to be sold. The above premises are extreme- 
ly well situated for a private residence, or Gentec!l Academy, or Young Ladies? 
| Boarding Schoot, being situated one mile and three-fourths from the City Hall, ia 
| ina healthy and respectuble neighbourhood. Also, to lease, an eligible Cottage, 
| with a haodsome front Piazza, comprising a sitting rooia of twenty-five feet by 
| Seventeen, with recess and pantries—a dining or bed-room of sixteen feet sq uare— 

a book room attached ef twelve by eight feet, and lodging rooms, with coach and 
stable room contiguous, aud as much orchard and pasture as may be necessarily 
required—forming a complete family residence, and suitable for a gentleman ford 
_ of field sports; situated on the middle roa:, five miles from the City Hall, in a most 
| respectable neighbourhood—and where a family may be daily supplied with mar- 
keting and other necessaries. For particulars, enquire of Mr. Craig, office No. 1, 
| luns of Court, at No. 25 Beekman-st., between the hours of 11 and 2, daiiy. 
to SUA ’ {June 7. 

ny PEE DLES.—The difficulty of procuring really good Needles has long been a 
‘sa geperal complaint among f.adies:—to obviate this the Sub-cfiber has im- 
ported * The new invented Silver Stee! Drilled Eye Counter Suns Needles,” 
Which being fimshed-upon an unerring and entirely new principle, the possibilit 
of their cutting the thread is wholly prevented. The assortment consists as fol- 
lows :—Sharps, from No. 5 to 12—Embroidery or Milliner’s Needles from 7 to 10 
—Darning Needles, f om & to 10—Retweens, for Vailors, Corset-inaxers, &c. from 
4to8. For sale, wHolesale or retail, by 

June 7.) WM. SIMPSON, 66 Thesnut-st, Phila. 











é N Wednesday next, June 11, the New-Yor Lottery, Class Nu. 8, will be 
crawn—in the next week’s Aibion we shall give the result. Class No. 9 will 
be drawn Ist July. Sdrawn numbers; highest prize $10,000, allcash. Tickets 
only $4, halves 2, quarters $1. We return thauks to our country customers for 
their continued pstronage, and are b.oppy in being able to state, that we have in 
addition to the #24.000 prize, which we soid in the very last New-York Lottery, 
again had the good fortune to sell the $10,000 prize im the Philadelphia, at our office 
in that city, aud also the two highest capitals, both whole ticiets, in the Provi- 
dence Lottery, drawn on the same day as the Philadelphia Lottery—such an oc- 
currence has never before taxev place —Orders from Cunada, or any distant part, 
meet imimediaie attention.—We can assure our English Countrymen they will 
| find the Ainerican Lotteries perfectly correct, and conducted on the most honprable 
| and fair principles. Letters with remittances must be addressed 
N. & S. SYLVESTER’S, Brokers, N. York. 
N. B.—Exchange Business in a!l its branches.—fo: Sale, Balances for Weighing 
Gold Coin. {Jute 7. 
| A DELPHI HOTEL.—Private parlours and tables, for parties of any size 
with the best attendauce, at the tmost reasonable rate, tu be had at this Ho- 
tel—opposite the Battery. 








(June 7. 





\7 O LET.—Part of the convenient avd well situated building, No. 4 Willian- 

street, two doors from Hanover equare, weil calculated for a grocery, &c. and 

| having some fixtures already prepared. Persons wishing to examine the premises, 
can apply at this office. {June 7. 


| ane 

ARD TO THE LADIES.—Mre. Cantelw has removed her Corset Warehouse 

tothe house formerly oceupied by Mrs. Langlois, No. 203, Broadway, a few 

| doors below St. Paul’s Church, between Fulton and Dey-streets. Mrs. Cant*elo has 

connected the Millinery and Dress Making with her Corset Establishment and has 
ue donbt by her attention and punctuality to give satisfaction. (June 7. 

OSTON AND HALIFAX PACKETS.—The Packet brig James, Samuel Bar- 

ker master, and the Packet brig George Henry, Doane pilot, will run regu- 

larly between this port and Halifax the ensuing season. They are first rate, fast 

sailing vessels, commanded by experienced men, have handsome aecommod ations 

for passengers, and will always sail on the day appointed, wind and weather per- 
mitting. JOSHUA SEAVER, Agent, 42 India-st. or to Thos. Trewlett. 

Boston, March 19, 1828. 


REWERY AND MALT HOUSE.—An extensive Brewery aud Malt House 
, situated in the flourisnjng village of Ithaca, at the head of the Cayuga Lake, 
is offered for sale on very re able and acc Jating terms. It is the ouiy es- 
tallishment of the kind within 40 miles, and the communivation with New York by 
the Canal and projected Rail Road to the Susquehannah, afford great facilities for 
the transportation of Grain and Beer. Apply to R.S. Williams & Co. Fufton, cor- 
ner of South-street, New York, or to Wm. R. Collins, Ithaca. une 7. 


IS day published, and for sale by A. 'B. GOODRICH, 124 Broadwa ice 
"E'S 50. The Picture hie vere. ant “Stranger’s ta the pA ota 
cial Metropolis of the United Stutes. This is an 18mo. volume of 500 pages, with 
a uew aud very beautiful map of thie city, and several views cf public bui 

&c, engraved expressly for this wotk. The collection and arrangement ef the 
torical, statistical and descriptive matter is very complete, and is eonfidently re- 
commended as an interesting pocket volume for the stranger or the citizen. 

{June 7. 


P HITMARSH & Co’s Establishment, for Garments of the first quality, ready 
WwW made, No. 116 Broadway, op, osite the City Hotel, where can be had oA 
all times, every article appertaining to the wardrobe of the Gentleman of Fashion, 
made in the best manner, and of the first quality of Goods only; all of which are 
arrange: in the spacious rooms over the warehouse, perfecty retired, and where 

























embraces the excellencies of the two constituent parts. The title 
page, which we have copied, so completely explains the merits and 
object of the work, that it is unnecessary to say more, except to re- 
commend it to every traveller, which we now most cordially do. 

In the Picture of New York, which we mentioned in our last 
number, we find an interesting account of the different newspapers 
published in the city, from whieh we -make the following extract, 
and shall, probably, follow it with another next week:— 


Newspapers.—About one hundred years have elapsed since a regu- 
lar weekly newspaper, called The Weekly Gazette, was first published 
in this city. From that time until the revolution, there continued 
to be at least one, and occasionally two newspapers printed ; one of 
which was the New-York Mercury, in a small folio size. Under the 
Dutch Government, the authorities in the mother country would 
not allow of vm | printing press in the colony. Rivington’s Royal 
Gazette* was published regularly during the occupation of this city 
by the enemy trom 1776 to 1783; and in 1786, the present New-York 
Gazetle was established. 


There are now 12 daily papers, (8 morning and 4 afternoon,) 
8 semi-weekly, and — weekly papers, regularly printed in this city ; 
and, from actual inquiry, the number of daily papers circulated or 
issued by the different offices, is from 1 to 3,000 copies, or 15,000 in 
all; of the semi-weekly, in ail about 8,000; and of the weekly, 
30,000: and if the foregoing estimate is correct, and it cannot vary 
much either way, it would produce the following results :-— 


Per week. Per year. 
Daily, sheetsissued - - 15,000 90,000 4,680,000 
Semi-weekly - - - - 8,000 16,000 832,000 
Weekly, - - - - + - + - + + 30,000 1,560,000 
Total, - 7,072,000 





Which would consume yearly about 15,000 reams of paper—the 
average cost of the same being from $4 to $5 per ream. 

There are supposed to be 600 newspapers in the United States, 
viz. 50 daily, 150 semi-weekly, and 400 weekly ; and that 1000 are, 
on the average, printed of each paper; which would make, of the 
daily papers, 


——- ee 


* This famous paper was issued from the house on the corner of 





spirits thus brought into action, Sir John Moore was evidently not 


gentlemen strangers can be accommodated with every fashionable article of dress 
at a moment’s notice; or have them made from a large assortment of goods in the 
‘Piece. [June 7. 


O¥S CLOTHING EMPORIUM.—James A. Campfield sti!! continues bis 
business at 3U3 Broadway, where in addition to a constant supply of ready 
made dresses for boys of any age of the latest and most fashionable patterns to suit 
the different tastes of parents, he now offers to the public an extensive assortment 
of ready made linen, cravate,stiffners, gloves, suspenders, elastic belts, &c. on the 
most reasonable terms. ‘ 
Mourning dresses fer boys furnished at the shortest notice without the delav ordi- 
nari'y attendant npon vecasioas of family afflictions. r 
N. B. Gentleman’s clothing made to order at the shortest notice. 





(June 7. 


OSTON AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—A ship sails from Boston on the 
lat, and from Liverpool on the 20th of each month. 

Extra ships of the first class are taken up at Liverpool, and sail on the 5th day of 
February, March, July and August, and at such other times as they may be requir- 
ed. The order of suiliug of the regular Packets for the next four months, is as 
follows, to wit :— 

The Amethyst, of 370 tons, 
The Dover, of 430 * 
of 430 “ 








, master, Ist July. 

Bursley, master, Ist August. 

The Boston, Mackay, master, Ist September. 
The Liverpool, of 430 “ Howes, master, Ist October. 

The Amethyst is known as a good vessel. The other thres, it is believed, are 
second to no Packet-ship yet built, either as to strength, swiftness, commodious er- 
rangement, or elegance. Mattresses, bedding, wines, and all other stores of the 
best quality are furnished to cabin passengers, and the chargéfor a passage is 
yt aw 

gent eo. G, s, Boston.—Maury Latham & Co., T. & J. D. Thornely, C. 
Humbertson & Co., and Latham & Gair, Liverpool. (Sune 7. 





USIC AND DRAWING.—Mrs. Emily M. Parisen gratefully acknowledges 
former patronage, and respectfully informs her frieuds and the public that 
she has re-commenced instructing Young Ladies on the Piano-furte, and in Draw- 
ing and Painting, at her former moderate prices. She feels assured. from experi- 
euc, she will be able to give entire satisfaction in the progress of her Pupils. 
Residence, No. 30 Duane, near Chathain-st. {June 7. 








OTICE.—The celebrated Strengthening Plaster for pain or weakness in the 
back, breast, or also for rheumatic affectious, liver complaints and dyspep- 
sia—for sale at 33 Beekman-street. This medicine is the invention of an eminent 
Surgeon, and so numerous are the instances in which the most salutary effects have 
been produced by it that it is with the utmost confidence recommended to all who 
are afflicted with those distressing complaints. The sale of this remedy com- 
menced in May last from this establishment, and the sales have been very ex- 
tensive. It affords u8 great pleasure in stating, notwithstanding a conditioa 
was annexed to each sale, that if relief was not obtained, the money was to 
be returned, that out of those numerous sales, in but one solitary instance was it 
returned, which we trust will be fairly considered as the strongest evideuce thut 
could possibly be given of its utility. Where the applicants are known, no u> ney 
will be required tril the trial is wade and approved ; wherothey are not known, 
the money will be returned provided the benefit above stated ia not obtained.— 








Wall and Pear! Streets, now Hone’s auction room. 


Apply at No. 32 Beekman, corner of William-street. T. KENSETT. 
(June 7 
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‘POBTRY 


MOUNTAIN SCRIBBLINGS. 
SIMMER Da¥s. . 


Oh! Iam glad these simmer days 
Sae sweet, sae fair, are come again. 
Wi a’ their bright an’ sunnie rays 
To cheer ance more our flowy glen. 


Cauld winter wi’ its fogs an’ wet, 
May dearer to the Poet be, 

But as I am nae Pcet yet, 
Why always simmer days for me. 


‘Thae young flowers by the bourn’s side, 
Wi’ mony a wild bee on them lying, 

Thae wee birds fu.’ luve an’ pride, 
Frae ilka bonny blossom flying. 








Thae dew-draps ear’ upon the heath, 
A’ sparkling in the sun-beam bright, 
The evening zephyr’s peacefu’ breath, 
An’ then—the lee lang simmer’s night. 


I dinna ken if simple joys 
Like these wad tempt a high-born lassie, 
Wo leave awhile the braw town’s noise 
For dingle wild an’ mountain grassy 


I dinna ken—I canna tell— 
If sic, a high-born lass wad please, 
But oh! I ken that I mysel’ 
Fu’ dearly love these simmer days. 
Kenmare, April 21, 1828. - Myrrua. 


er LOVE. 


They may talk of “ love in a cottage,” 
And bowers of the trelliced vine ; 

Of nature bewitchingly simple, 
And milk-maids hali divine : 

They may talk of the pleasure of sleeping 
In the shade of a spreading tree, 

And a walk with a nymph at morning, 
Who trips with a footstep free : 





But give me a sly flirtation 
By the light of the chandalier, 
With music to play ia the pauses, 
And nobody over uear: 

Or give me a seat on the sofa, 
With a glass, especially wine, 
And mamma too blind to discover 
The small white band in mine. 


Your “love in a cottage” gets hungry ; 
Your “vine” is a nest of flies; 
“ Simplicity” cuts the graces, 
And your milk-maids talk of pies: 
You sink to your shady slumber, 
And wake with a bug in your ear; 
And your damsel that walks in the morning 
Is shod like a mountaineer. 











“True love” is at home on a carpet, 
And mightily likes bis ease ; 
And * true-love” has an eye for a canon, 
And starves in your “shady trees;” 
His wing is the fan of a lady; 
His foot's an invisible thing ; 
And his arrow is tipp’d with a jewel, 
And shot from a silver string. 


=~ ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Fernando Po.—The latest accounts of this new colony continue 
to give the most satisfactory assurances of its prosperous commence- 
ment. More mechanics had gone from Sierra Leone to j 

Owen; and the natives contiaued peaceable and friend 
Scientific voyage, by Captain Foster, towards the South Pole.— The 
exertions of government to forward objects of science demand the 
warmest acknowledgements from those interested in its advance- 








oin Captain 4 
ly. | 




















ment. In noticing the various scientific expeditions which have 
within the last ten D ag been so frequently undertaken by this 
country, we have had the honest satisfaction of commending no less | 
the spirit in which these inquiries originated, than the zeal and per- 
severanee displayed by the individuals to whom their conduct was 
entrusted. It is therefore with additional pleasure, as it eviuces the 
same encouragement of research in the naval department, under a 
new and royal head, that we may have to record another voyage, 
perhaps more purely of a scientific character than any of the former. 
The conduct of the voyage to which we allude, is intrusted to 
Captain Foster, an officer who accompanied Captain Parry in his 











last voyage; but not in his boat excurs‘on towards the North Pole, 
having remained with the ship on the coast of Spitzbergen engaged 
in a series of pendulum experiments. ‘These experiments were, we 
believe, suggested to the Royal Society by Captain Kater; and 
when sufficiently numerous, are expected to lead to most important 
results; viz. the determination of the true figure of the earth, and the 
variation of the law of gravity at different points.of its surface, with o- 
ther profound matters, which, although they have been detailed to us 
at considerable length, we hope our readers will excuse our explain- 
ing to them. ‘The continuation of the pendulum experiments in va- 
rious parts of the globe, near the equator, in high southern latitudes, 
and as near as possible to the antipodes of London, is, however, ne- | 
cessary, before any, or at least satisfactory, deductions can be formed 
from those already made; and this continuation is the main object of 
Captain Foster’s proceedings, at which some gentlemen, whose sug- 
gestions were considered as likely to prove useful, attended by invi- 
tation. Although we have stated, that swinging the pendulum io 
various parts of the globe is the main purpose of this voyage, yet it is 
also intended to carry on various observations and magnetic experi- 
meats, which it is expected-will tend to the advancement of our geo- 
graphical knowledge, andthe improvement of navigation. 

Captain Foster has the command of his Majesty's ship Chanticleer, 
all the officers appointed to which, by the Admiralty, have been se- 
lected on account of their scientific aequirements. One of the lieu- 
tenants, in particular, served under Captain Franklin on his recent 
arduous expedition, and isa mest accomplished draftsman. The 
Chanticleer will sail from England in the course of a few days for 
Madeira, from whence she is to proceed to various points in the West 
lodies, and down the coast of South. America to Cape Horn. Her 
extreme destination is the newly discovered group of the South 
Shetland Islands ; but it has been stated, that conditional-instructions 
have been given to Captain Foster to proceed from thence as far as 
he cau, without risk to his ship, towards the South Pole, where, 
judging from the account of Weddell, he is not likely to experience 
those obstructions which rendered tie attempt of Parry to reach the 
North Pole abortive. We are not aware whether Captain Foster has 
been directed to extend his researches into the Pacific; but under- 
stand that his absence from this country is limited to three years. 








| all,—upon which they carriedthe coffin to the grave, and buried the 
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Sye Drama. 


_ Tue English operas are resumed at the Park, by the excellent ar- 
tists, Mr. Horn, Mr. Pearman, and Mrs. Austin. ‘The Marriage of 
Figaro, and Arlaxerres have already been performed, and will be fol- 
lowed by other excekent pieces in the course of the week. 

Thie receipts at the Park Theatre, for the benefit of the sufferers 
by the destructive fire in the Bowery, have been transmitted entire 
to the Committee, by Mr. Simpson. They amount to $1342. 

We understand that the greater part of the shares, and private 
boxes of tits theatre have béen disposed of upon the terms propo- 
sed by the Manager, and pablished in our paper a few weeks ago.— 
The Park, it 1s stated, will continue open ioe the season, with the 
exception of a recess of one week. e's 

The Chatham Theatre is to be re-opened on Mogday, with an ex. 
ceedingly strong Company. The Public will be-glad to hear, that 
Mr. Kilner, from Boston, will form a part of it,— taking the situation 














College of Physicians. —This learned body, following the good ex- 
ample of other ~— institutions, has begnn a ‘series of Evening 
Meetings at which subjects of interest to science are discussed. At 
the first, on Monday, Sir H. Halford read a paper on Tic Doulour- 
eux. The rooms, in the college, were numerously attended by per- 
sons eminent in various professions and literary pursuits. 


Mont Blanc.—M. Roger, an officer of engineers, in the service of 
the Swiss.confederatlon, has lately taken meansto ascertain with 
great exactness the heighf of Mont Blanc above the Lake of Geneva, 
and the height of the Lake of Geneva above the sea. The result of 
his measurements is, that the summit of Mont Blanc isnearly 4.435 
metres, or about 14,542 English feet, above the Lake of Geneva; and 
that the Lake of Geneva is 367 metres, or about 1,233 English feet a- 
bove the sea; and, consequently, that Mout Blanc is 4,811 metres or 
about 15,77# English feet above the level of the sea. 


Grafting.—The Philogeorgic Society of Naples have offered a 
pine sf 80 wae to ——. - the best paper on the following 
question : viz. ‘To establish, by facis, if the graft occasions any | of Stage Mana The T . 

. ; . «te a k om ger. e Theatre has been altered and repaired - 
nga ar ebeiag ph etd Soe 8 NS ortet quis er ot | and He (under the management of a Higgs) have sited 
wf : ey , tue nO Ha, | assumed an appearance quite picturesque andromantic. The 
pang a and forms.” The prize isto be adjudged in the | he no doubt ofthis Establishment eubing avery profitable te 
y . The following ladies and gentlemen are engaged: they form a 
part of the Corps Dramatique intended for this Theatre. The price 
of admission to the Boxes is 50 cents, and that of the Pit 374 cents. _ 
Mr. Kilner, (1st old men.) Mr. Reed, r its 
stage man@ger. Mr. Quin, 
Mr. Maywood, Mrs. Blake, 
Mr. Blake, (genteel comedy, &c.) Mrs. Vernon, 
Mr. Roberts, Mrs. Turner, 
Mr Vernon, Miss A. Fisher, 
Mr. Andrews, (country boys, &c.) Mrs. Roberts, 
Mr. Walton, (Ist singer, &c.) Miss Armstrong, 
Mr. Crook, (youthful tragedy, 2? Miss Turner, . 
genteel comedy, &c.)§ Miss H. Kent, 
Mr. Collingbourne, Miss E Kent. 
Mr. Fisher, 

Several names of high standing will be added to the above valua 
ble list, combining such force and talent as the managers confident- 
ly hope will prove a source of splendid amusements, and worthy the 
patronage of the enlightened citizens of New-York. . 

The Orchestra is enlarged, intpomant musicians are engaged, and 


—~<>— 
GENTLEMEN’S FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

( From No. 1, of the Gentleman’s Magasine of Fashions, &c.) 

Full Dress.—A superfine light blue Spanish wool dress-coat, made 
beautifully to fit the figure; collar not so heavy nor so flat gradually 
to the bottom; sleeves rather small on the top of the arm, and tight 
as usual from the elbow to the wrist; narrow cuff with small sitk but- 
tons; on the breast five orange gilt buttons; also on the skirt, which 
are rather small; pockets in the plaits behind. The waistcoat is 
made of black figured uncut velvet; a stand-up round collar, coming 
to the froat, left open to shew the chemise; the under waistcoat is of 
white silk. The pantaloons are of light single black kerseymere, 
made excessively plain,’ and rather tight to the shape. not to cover 
the ancles; and fastenedatthe side with gold or covered buttons.— 
Black transparent silk stockings. _ Dress shoes, long quartered. The 
Cravate en Valese—It must be rather small, and properly starched, 
ironed, and folded. ‘he ends are placed inside the knot. The che- 
mise quite plain, not plaited; and fastened in the front with diamond 
buttons. White kid gloves. The Hair, al’ Anglaise. 

Evening Dress.—A light brown superfine Saxony cloth coat, of a| the whole will be full and effective. 
delicate texture; the collar is made deep. of the last peculiar cut,! ‘The gallery has been removed, and a tier of boxes formed, witli 
either of black velvet, or the elour of the garment. The steeves | @ large convenient lobby, with ample means of admitting air. 
are en gigot on the shoulders, tight from the elbow to the wrist. and | == - 
springing out ou the hand; a smali gambroon button; the waist is | NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. _ 
long; skirts broad and full; pockets under the flap. Fancy colonr-| Ships. ; Musters. | Days of sailing from | Days of sailing from 











| al waistcoat, Wi “0 Se gen porn butterfly embroidered On it: It Is , No.1. New York, Renuet, ' Jan. i, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. F ganking © ‘ 
made long, so as to stew itself when the coat is buttoned; the collar} — 4. York, De Cost, | * & & @ & Bl « gy wu oy im: 4, 
is made to turn over with a small step in front, full chested; and one 3. Manchester, W.Leejr. “ 16, “ 16, “ 18, Mar. “July 1.Nov. 1 

button is left open at the bottom. The pantaloons of black single | 2. Wim. Byrnes, ‘Hackstait,) “ 24, 24, “ 24) ss go 8 ms a 
kerseymere, made full at the top, and continued full as low as the | pp ah tee) lr alia Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. i, et ee 
knee; they are then made tight to the shape of the knee, and form| 3. N-ship Caledonia Rogers, | 4 16, “16, 4 1, Aprit 1 Pg elle 

‘the contour of the legs. Smail gold buttons at the ancles, or cove-| 2 N.ship John Jay, Holdrege, “24, “ 2h Wa we ea .’ 
red with the same materials as the pantaloons. The Cravate eal 1. Canada, Graham, Mar. 1,July 1,Nov. 1,) * 16, « 16, “ 4 
Coquille. It should resemble a shell; it is very pleasing and easily | = a mea Smith, Se a SS OS BG Ot, Be: 
formed ; it consists of a double or triple knot, and the ends are fas-, 2. Birmingham, Martin | 248 6 Oy wag) eee ge Seb Medan I, 
tened at the back of the neck. It does not require starch, and may | lL. Pacific, Crocker, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, ae 16, “ 18 “ ai 
be worn with or without a whalebone stiffener. The chemise is of; 4 Silas Richards, Holdrege,| “ 8, “ 8 8, 6 24, 4 24 4 ay 
the finest cambric, with a narrow single plain jabot; hoth sides of | A 1 amma ¥ Marshall, | ‘ 16, 16, “ 16, June 1,Qct. 1,Feb 1 
the chemise neatly plaited; the jabot is supported by two small mo- | 2. Silvanus J*akins Allen, 24, 2,°2i * Bw @u @ 


. 5 Paszagcin the Cabin toa Live i i » iva Se _ 
ther-of-pearl buttons. The Hair—a V Independance. Grey silk gelaneat pot er Fite seid, Weddin eins anda ai ecors pred mort Nal F 
stockings with black embroidered clocks. Shoes long quartered | _ No. 1aZd3, Old Line.—Agents, F. Thompson & Nephews, 97 Sediidinn ide 
and square toed. The Manteau is of a delicate grey superfine Saxo- No. 2, New Liue-—Owners, Byrnes, Trimble & Co. and Saml Hicks & aden 
ny cloth; made short, so as not to extend bevond the ealf of the ler: na Pe es Line, rp ores = alg & vo. 

lined all through with rich Genoa crimson velvet; broad black vel-. 3 casne rents & Coosa Dioren rahdern = 
vet collar to fall down on the shoulders ; it is confined in the front; - a phan at 


with black silk cord and tassels. 


Qu. Line, Wim. ani 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Ships. Masters. Days of suiling from | Days of sailing frow: 
New York. 9 Havre, © 
Aug. 1, Mov. 15.’ Sept.15.Jon. 
Dec. 1,Ap'l. 1, Ang. 1, Jum. 15,May 15 Sept.i5, 
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No.2. Edw. Bonaffe, 


ve MWathaway -——— 
O.d Line—Sully, 


Vavictie: J.R. Macy, 
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‘ | 
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re 1. Fdw. Quesnel, Hawkins, Aug. 15, Dec. 1, Oct, 1, Jan. 1 
The other evening at Lord Holland’) Mr. William Spenser ask- , 2. Don Quixote, W hitall, Sept 1, * 15, “ 15,Peb. . 
ed Mr. Rogers—whafhree letters wofld spell Brandy ’—The wit. mg ig ie Bi gg _ ayn take Bre teesonels, Oat, 15, 
declared his imability to say :—* B R and Y,” said Spencer. “I can we Taos,” Marsiall ar see ~ ananaiil ae ae 
spell it in French,” said Rogers, “ with three letters”—* what are | Old Line—Montan-, (Smith, (Feb. 1,June 1, Oct. 1, Mar. 15.July ae ee 
they? ’ ssid Spenser—“ O, D, V,” said Sambo—The lauch created 1. » ee ak er ypu) July 1, “ 15, Aug.15, Deo, )" 
by this impromptu was such, that Mr. Lockley was sent for, to bleed ‘Line-He ida N ec he ea Werte eee 
Mr. Le , eed | Old Line—HenrifV., |Siiddy, ‘Nov. ec. 15,ApLI5, 

everal of the party, who were near dying of it. wen tpoftiwtnia betas tei ae 


; Passage in the Cabin to or from Ifuvre, one hundred and forty dollars, including 
veds, bedding, wine, aud stores of every description. ; 

Old Line.—Owuers, Franvis Depau, 63 Washington street, New York. Agents 
at Hay > Larue & Palmer. Nos. | and 2, First and Second line*e.—Avents, Crns- 
vous & oyd, corner of W all did Pearl streets, New York. Agents at Havre, 2, 
EE. Quesnel, Paine—3, Bocusaffe, Boisgerard & Co. 


_-- 


“ Why is a percussion gun like Death ?”’ 

“ Because it is a det-o-nator’’—(debt o’ nature.) 

act.—A poor woman in a neighbouring parish, who ordinarily 
went by the name of Old Betty, died suddenly; and, as she had 
been accustomed to fits, from which, after remaining almost lifeless 
for hours, she would recover, soine of her neighbours tlrought it pos- 





“NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKI 


ETS. 





sible that she was not now actually dead. However, she was screw- | saa Mester, | Heys of cotiong Pe | Deys “f — from 
ed down in her coffin, and the funeral procession was just entering | Brighton, Sehor, | Jan. 1, May 1, Sept, 1,|Feb. 25, Jure®S, Oct os 


the churchyard, when the pall-bearers fancied they heard a noise 
within the coffin. They were nota little alarmed; and, putting it 
down ona grave-stone, they tapped on the lid, and called out “ Do 
you want anything Betty ?” and the old woman answered nothing at 


Columbia, 
Corinthian, 


Pelano, | Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,)Mar. 


Chadwick| Mar. 1, July 1, Noy. 1, 
Leeds‘ | Sprague, | Ap'l. 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, 
Passage in the Cabin to London, thirty guineas: 
guineas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 
Old Line. Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 136 Front Street New York. 


body, and that was the end of Old Betty !!—Liv. Mere. Agent in Losdon, Geo. Wildes. 
N.B. The ships of this line will touch at Cowes each way, for the purpose of re. 


_Staymaker’s Pun.—A poor corset-maker, out of work, and star- | ceiving passengers, Steam bonts run constantly from that place to the Coutucus 
ving, thus vented his miserable complaint :—“ Shame that I should | *™! to diiioreat parts of England. ¥ 
be without bread; I that have s/ayed the stomach of thousands!’ 


Flying.—A fellow has beer guiling the town for the last few days, 
by giving out that he would fly over Westminster Hall, &c. after | 
the mannerof Icarus. One of the crowd, waiting for this sight on | 
Westmianer Bridge, inquired of a neighbour, “Pray who was Ica-| CONDITIONS.—Price of the ALBION, Siz Dollars per annwm (exclusive o 
rus !” to which the reply was, “the son of Diddle-us, I believe. | postage)—payablein advance. A\ persons beeoming subscribers, will be expecter 


Mr Rogers returning home one night last week, on foot, heard one | to ue Gul, Gye otlel ot te tate” hae coed caer ee ge 
of the Inspectors of the Watch severely rating an Irish Watchman subseription, and afterwards wishing to resign, will he expeeted a continue through 
who had fallen into the gutter iva state ofintoxication. “Den’t be so | porn g Lp Aptos pie blishe 1 5 SOHN S BAR rt rm rm” or his Auents 

. Ins ” sai 's; “he is doing his hei pene aid.-—Published ty JOHN 8. BARTLETT, M. D. Proprieivr, 
~ —' iiteaplloareamubenorewnentemeoee (5 SoHE Ryn a Ue 
} i b »? i i P ae aer auriwen 

Anecdote of Dr. —The following anecdote----and we have | _ oe vy by the Bastern Mail on Sunday morning ; and delivered Cale | 
reason to believe its authenticity may be depended npon—has been “7.1. Rathbone Unies, N.Y LP. Reedy. On ~~ “N. v para he 
communicated to us verbally :-—-When Dr. a ceiebrated clergy- | and, Me.—Jas. F. Shores, Portsmouth —Jao. Reger Weer tearypui—iebet at 
man in the Church of Scotland, and one who has acted a most con-| chard, Courier office, Boston, Mass.—M. Robinson, Providence, R. L—H. Bowe, 
spicuous part on what he himself would term the right side of the New Haven, Conn.—Wn:. Simpson, 66 Chesnut atrect, Philadelpha—Wm. Po: 

. ° b A ter, 44 South Street, Baltimore—Rev. Jno. Haughton, Cincirnati, Ohio.—}' 

Apocrypha Controversy, was a little urchin at school, his venerable | ‘Thompson, Washington, D. C.; Sichmont 7 Sanas hio.—I 

father was minister of a country parish church, and his brother offi- Petersbure, Va.—Richard Hill & Sone, Fredericksburgh, Va wt I aul meee 

ciated as master of the parish school. The bellman, as the story | N.C 
goes, had been for some time indisposed, and at last expired. Our 
oung hero was the first to learn the intelligence of his death. He 


25, July 25, Nov.o5, 
Ap'l. 25, Aug.25, Dee.25, 
May 25, Sep.25, Jan. 25 

from London, thirly-fe 








*,* The whole of those vessels are of the very first description, are exceedingly 
well found, and commanded by the most experienced navigators. Fvery cuit ; 
aut convenience fur the passengers is provided by the ewners, and wniremittine a 
tention shewn by the captains and officers on the voyage. ‘ ihe 




















Va —T. Watson .P. M_ Newhern, N.C.— *d. *avetteville ' 
R. Hebbell, Oxford, ww. C.—J.C. Walker, Serine he Plas : Bata 
ag sag i Nevin samt Ro evr: Geo.—T. Bassinger, Augusta, Geo.— Tho. 
» nues w Or — . y j t y ‘N 
immediately hastened to his father to apprise him of tie event. ehts. Min—P. Repent, Port Cine, ie tbilion & eareme Be Piao 
“ Father,” exclaimed the witty youth, “I’ve good news to tell you| D- 4- Smith, Kingston, U. ©.—J. Taylor, P. M., Perth-A. McLean, Cornwall—C. 
the day.” “Fat’s this now, Andrew,” said the worthy clergyman. a wer ws = gota Coburg—M. Crooks, Ancaster—Wm. Hands, 
“The bellman’s dead,” rejoined the young urchin. “ And do you) Rivere—Wm. Reynolds, 8 Johns, Now Eramokhond, & F pet Frede 
call that good news, you little rascal?” rejoined the venerable Pag-| ricton, Richibucto, &c. ; — ————, Mirinachi—Jo"»m Balsam, St. Av- 
tor.” “It’s surely that,” replied the embryo Doctor of Divinity ; drews—Charles Roche, Halifax. N. S.—Wnm. B. Perot, Bermuda—Messrs. Sabot & 
‘* for we have the kirk, and Willie has the school, and P’'ll get the bell. le ee ame St. Croix—Thos. Munday, West End, S¢. 
and then we'll hae ita’ among us,” , Commann. (hill, P,. M., Antigau-Tampico, Mexigo, and Vera Cfaz, H. Ul. &. 
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